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Pulp and paper manufacturers converting to 

ammonium bisulphite pulping are looking to Mathieson 

as a dependable source of supply. They are finding 

that Mathieson, one of the nation’s largest producers 

of ammonia, is able to maintain reliable delivery. 

schedules from three plants adjacent to major pulp Chemical Progress Week 
producing areas and other industrial centers. May 17-22 


Of additional advantage to pulp manufacturers is 
Mathieson’s years of technical service experience in the 
industry. Mathieson’s technical service staff is not 

only familiar with the general problems of the field, 
but has actively participated in the conversion of many 
major pulp mills to the ammonium bisulphite process. 


Throughout the chemical process industries, 
Mathieson PRODUCTS-PLUs are of significant value to 
the consumer. And in pulp manufacture, dependability 
of supply, PLUs practical technical assistance, PLUS 
product quality, add up to why you can buy 

ammonia to better advantage from Mathieson. 


MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Mathieson Industrial Chemicals Division 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 
MATHIESON 


2327 


caustic soda + soda ash « chlorine + sulphur + sulphuric acid * bicarbonate of soda * ammonia « sodium nitrate « nitric acid « hydrazine products 
sodium methylate + sodium chlorite « alum + hypochlorite products « dry ice and carbonic gas « ethylene glycols and oxide « methanol 





save Ly Ay in tare weight 


every time you ship 


Plaxpak® carboys are available In 61 
and 13 gallon sizes, jacketed or naked. 
Unbreakable Plaxpak bottles for indus- 
trial use are also available in capacities 
of one pint through two gallons. 


Thirty-eight pounds of dead, unnecessary and expensive tare weight — that’s 
what you shed when you ship in Plaxpak polyethylene carboys. Conventional 
13-gallon carboy units weigh at least 66 pounds. Plaxpak plywood jacketed 
units weigh 28 pounds. The tare weight saving is actually greater that the 
weight of the Plaxpak carboy. 

Sure, the Plaxpak carboy is more expensive to buy initially, but the difference 
in cost is quickly erased by savings in shipping. On top of that, the Plaxpak 
carboy is unbreakable. You can use it again and again. It’s easier to fill and 
the extra-wide mouth also facilitates pouring. It’s a much smarter package, 
affords better product identification and one man can handle it. 


PLAXPAK CARBOYS...FOR ECONOMY, SAFETY, CONVENIENCE 
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If you ship in carboys or use them in your plant, you owe it to yourself to 
investigate the savings and greater safety possible with the Plaxpak carboy, 
Write for our fast-reading brochure or ask to see our nearest representative, 


PLAX CORPORATION west santrono, conn, 


IN CANADA: Plax Canada, Ltd., Montreal & Toronto 
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...and called on |GRAVE 


CRAFTSMANSHIP 











For years Graver has been a leading producer of specialized 
fabrications for the petroleum industry. One of the reasons why can 
be seen in the various units Graver has built for Socony-Vacuum’s 
Thermofor Catalytic Cracking installations. These installations 
incorporate their exclusive air-lift design for which Graver con- 
structed the intricate fabrications pictured on the right. 

These units are essential parts of a revolutionary design, the 
features of which Socony-Vacuum has recently adapted to small 
refineries, employing the same general principles. 

Thus does Industry continue to depend on Graver for superior Lift Pot 
craftsmanship in steel plate fabrication. 








GRAVER TANK & MFG.CO. INC. 


EAST CHICAGO, INDIANA 
New York @ Chicago @ Philadelphia @ Atlanta @ Detroit 


Cleveland @ Pittsburgh ¢ Houston e Cat qua, Pa. 
PRECISION | Sand Springs, Okla. ¢ Odessa, Texas @ Casper, Wyo. 
FABRICATIONS Los Angeles, Calif. @ Edge Moor, Del. @ Tulsa 


San Francisco @ Fontana Primary Air Nozzle 
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OUT OF THE “BUFFALO” 


PUNISHMENT PIT— 


Buffalo” 
Axial Flow Fan 


COME BETTER FANS FOR YOU 


To be sure that “Buffalo” rotors can stand far 
greater stress than they would ever encounter in 
an installation, we deliberately try to destroy them 
in this “Buffalo” vacuum test pit! Here, in a 
. “Buffalo” 
partial vacuum, the rotor to be tested can be Type “BL” 

: . Limit Load 
revolved at tip speeds as high as 60,000 and even Ventilating Fan 
70,000 feet per minute. The slightest unbalance, 
the slightest structural weakness, would result in destruction of the 
rotor at these fantastic speeds — and it shows up here in the Punish- 


ment Pit, not in the installed fan. 


This is just one phase of the rigid testing and excellence of engineer- 
ing, or “Q” Factor*, which assures you of a best buy when you 
specify “Buffalo” Fans. Why not write for “Buffalo” engineering 
literature on your air handling problem ? 


* The "Q” Factor —The built-in Quality which 
provides trouble-free satisfaction and long life. 


°° 
BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 


189 Mortimer St. Buffalo, New York 
PUBLISHERS OF “FAN ENGINEERING” HANDBOOK 
Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Led., Kitchener, Ont 
Sales Representatives in All Principal Cities 


PRESSURE BLOWING COOLING HEATING FORCED DRAFT 
VENTILATING AIR CLEANING AIR TEMPERING INDUCED DRAFT EXHAUSTING 





OF WASTE AND 


The Message 


To Tue Epiror: . . . Comic strips are 
supposed to rate very high in getting 
a “message” across .. . That's why 
I thought that you—particularly be- 
cause of the attention you have paid 
to stream pollution problems—would 
be interested in the enclosed . . . 

It appeared in the Chicago Daily 
News—a whole page in color—most of 
which berates the chemical industry 
for polluting and poisoning streams 
. . » (see cut for one panel). 

I'm sure that a lot of people got 
this “message”’—chemicals damned 
again... 

P. J. DorscHMAN 
Milwaukee, IIl. 


Impact's Impact 


To THE Eprror: Your feature “Im- 
pact” (Mar. 6) had just exactly that 
effect on us. Since we are suppliers 
of adhesives to both the fabricators 
and the closers of paper milk cartons, 
we are very interested in these figures. 

We had assumed we were doing a 
fairly large percentage of the total 
available business ... but if your 
figures are correct, we have plenty 
of hustling yet to do. Dairy magazines 
indicate that only about 50% of the 
milk packaged today is packaged in 
paper. 

Therefore we question seriously the 
information indicated in this chart, 
and would like to know where your 
figures were obtained and upon what 
information you base this chart. 

Ricuarp E. SmitrH 
Technical Director 
H. B. Fuller Co. 

St. Paul, Minn. 


Our figures were, as we stated, on the 
production of glass and paper con- 
tainers for dairy products. Compiled 
from U.S. Dept. of Commerce data 
and a thorough canvass of the con- 
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tainer industry, they are accurate. 

Proportion of milk packaged in 
glass or paper is not, of course, equi- 
valent to production of such containers 
for two reasons: reusability of glass, 
more widespread use of larger (e.g., 
%-gal.) glass containers.—Ep. 


Bilingual Praise 

To THE Eprirorn: We were greatly 
struck by your news article on the 
problems and views of Mr. Jesse 
Lieberman, the industrial engineer in 
the Division of Air Pollution Control 
of Philadelphia (Feb. 20)... 

Our liking is based on two things: 
(1) The aptitude of the subject; (2) 
the epigrammatic method of handling 
same... 

We should like to reproduce it, in 
both French and English . . . 

LAURENCE WILSON 
Quebec Biological Bureau 
Dept. of Fish and Game 
Province of Quebec, 
Montreal 


Donuts and Crumpets 


To THE Eprror: . . . In your reporting 
of the split of Canadian Industries 
Ltd. into two firms (March 27)... 
you said that the court order “may 
have left a rift in Canadian-U.S. rela- 
tions that will persist for a long 
time.” ... 

That may be true because, as you 
pointed out, several Canadian news- 
papers have been stressing how 





CW welcomes expressions of opin- 
ion from readers. The only require- 
ments: that they be pertinent, as 
brief as possible. 

Address all correspondence to: 
W. A. Jordan, Chemical Week, 330 
W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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Good water supply 
FOR CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
“a a" J 
er 
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IN CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 


When you consider expansion, decentralization, or relo- 
cation, and an abundant supply of fresh water is a funda- 
mental requirement in your plant operation, be sure to 
investigate Lewistown, Pa., located on the Juniata River 
in Mifflin County. In addition, Lewistown offers several 
other desirable qualities, including excellent facilities for 
rapid shipment of products and a dependable labor force 
schooled in chemical processing operations. For a com- 
prehensive survey of Lewistown, write, wire or phone for 
our brochure of pertinent information. Your inquiry will 
be treated in strictest confidence. 





EARL S. WELLER, President 


PCM NMSETEV Ah 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 
10 NORTH BROWN STREET * LEWISTOWN 6, PENNSYLVANIA 
CONSIDER LEWISTOWN. WRITE FOR INFORMATION DIGEST TODAY 





Styrene Monomer 
where you need it, 
when you need it 





@ Koppers Styrene Monomer Plant, centrally lo- 
cated near Pittsburgh, Pa., is within a short haul- 
ing distance of New York, Boston, Chicago, Akron 
and other principal cities. Thus Koppers is able to 
cut transportation time to a minimum, giving the 
quickest, best delivery service possible. Why keep 
large stocks of Styrene Monomer on hand, necessi- 
tating costly storage and inventories, when you 
can order immediate delivery of all you need? 

For Styrene Monomer where you need it, when 


you need it, you can count on Koppers. 


Styrene Monomer is only one of the many synthetic 
chemicals produced by Koppers. Others include Poly- 
styrene, Phthalic Anhydride, Divinylbenzene, Resorci- 
nol, and Di-tert-butyl-para-cresol. 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 
CHEMICAL DIVISION, DEPT. CW-4104 PITTSBURGH 19, PENNSYLVANIA 


SALES OFFICES: NEW YORK « BOSTON + PHILADELPHIA - ATLANTA - CHICAGO - DETROIT - LOS ANGELES 





OPINION. ..-+--+-+e-s 


“wrong” it is to have a U.S. court 
issue orders for a Canadian company 
to obey... 

However, I don’t think that every- 
one feels that way . . . even though 
the split has upset a lot of employees 
of the original company—who don’t 
know, as yet, whether they will end 
up with jobs in the Du Pont or the 
Imperial Chemical segments . . . 

A few days ago, I was at the Club 
in Montreal and a couple of my CIL 
friends were discussing the subject. 
One said to the other, in referring to 
the English-U.S. split, “Are you going 
to be a doughnut or a crumpet?” 

Too, conscious of the order issued 
by Judge Sylvester Ryan, they 
murmur about being “sequestered by 
Sylvester”... 

A rift—perhaps—but not a deep 
ees 

W. R. MICHELSON 
Toronto, Canada 


DATES AHEAD 


American Oil Chemists’ Society, annual 
meeting, Plaza hotel, San Antonio, Tex., 


April 12-14. 


American Zinc Institute, annual meeting, 
Statler hotel, St. Louis, April 20-21. 


Assn. of Consulting Chemists and Chem- 
ical Engineers, symposium and banquet 
Belmont Plaza hotel, New York, April 27. 


Electrochemical Society, annual meeting, 
LaSalle hotel, Chicago, May 2-6. 


Air-Pollution Control Assn., annual meet- 
ing, Patten hotel, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
May 3-5. 


Forest Products Research Society, na- 
tional meeting, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
May 5-7. 


Chlorine Institute, spring meeting, Sea- 
view Country Club, Absecon, N.J., May 
11-12, 


American Institute of Chemists, annual 
meeting, Hotel Berkeley-Carteret, As- 
bury Park, N.J., May 12-14, 


Flavoring Extract Manufacturers’ Assn., 
annual convention, Biltmore hotel, New 
York, May 16-19. 


American Institute of Chemical Engi- 
neers, spring national meeting, Kimball 
hotel, Springfield, Mass., May 16-19. 


Chemical Specialties | Manufacturers’ 
Assn., midyear meeting, Netherlands 
Plaza hotel, Cincinnati, May 23-25. 


Manufacturing Chemists Assn., annual 
meeting and joint outing with SOCMA, 
Greenbrier hotel, White Sulphur Springs, 
W.Va., June 3-5, 


American Plant Food Council, annual 
meeting, Homestead, Hot Springs, Va., 
June 10-13, 
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For Safety Wherever There 
Are Acidulous Chemicals 


EVER-TRED VINYL PLASTIC LINK MATTING. Provides a dry, non-slip walking sur- 
face around vats, work benches, machines and dipping baskets. Non-absorbent. Easy to clean 
Provides comfort underfoot, keeping efficiency up and fatigue down. Ideal in commercial 
kitchens. On dish drainboards, reduces breakage. Five permanently brilliant, fade-proof 
colors. Available in any combination, any pattern. Any length, any width to 6 feet. 34” thick 


Beautify Your Office Entrance 
EZY-RUG RUBBER LINK MATTING. Choice of pattern or lettering in any combination 
of attractive colors. Dirt is trapped at the door, reducing cleaning and redecorating costs 


Prevents slipping on wet, smooth floors and inclines. Ideal for elevator approaches and ele- 
vator floors. Any width to 8 feet. Any length 


Matching the Mat to the Condition 
American Mat Brings You the Right Mat 
at the Right Price 


DO-ALL CORDED RUBBER RUNNER. A traffic director in office lobby. An accident pre- 
ventative on ramps and loading docks and in locker and washrooms. Protection at drinking 
fountains. A fatigue retarder in aisles. In rolls 40’ 10” long, 35” wide, 4” thick. Four mottled 
colors: Venetian Red, Erin Green, Delft Blue, Mosaic 


Prevent Accidents in Shower Rooms 


AMERICAN CORDED RUBBER COUNTER-TRED MATTING. Provides a non-slip foot- 
ing wherever there are wet floors. Ridged bottom affords aeration and drainage. Rolls up for 
mopping. Thickness: °4". Width 2 feet. Any length 


A Quiet, Slip-Proof Office Floor 


DO-ALL CORDED RUBBER TILE. Cushions footsteps. Long-wear- 
ing. Four colors. Comes in 9” and 30” squares. 4%", *%@" and 4" thick- 
nesses 


Oily Floor—Sprained Back! 


AMERIFLEX WOOD LINK MATTING, Provides safe footing on 
oily, greasy floors. Lies flat. Rolls up for easy handling. Provides com- 
fort underfoot—retards fatigue. Keeps feet off cold or hot floors 
Grooves permit drainage. Long service. Any width to 42 inches. 
Any length 


Send coupoa 
now for 
free literature 


and prices 
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AMERICAN 
“5 inn 4AT CORPORATION 


2293 Adams Street 


"8 Speciali sts”* 
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Mutual, the oldest American producer of Chromium Chemicals, 
operates the world’s largest plant for those products. 


Mutual’s productive facilities are the most modern in the industry 
and incorporate the latest technological advances. 


Mutual serves a wide range of industries — pigment manufac- 
turing, leather tanning, electroplating, metal cleaning and finish- 
ing, chemical oxidation, textile dyeing, wood preservation — 
and many others. 


Mutual products enter an even broader range of industries be- 
cause of their outstanding ability to inhibit corrosion. 


Mutual’s Research & Development Division has prepared tech- 
nical bulletins dealing with many applications of Chromium 
Chemicals. These are available without charge. 


MUTUAL CHEMICAL COMPANY OF AMERICA 
270 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
Plants: Baltimore — Jersey City 
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BUSINESS MAGAZINE OF THE CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES 


NEWSLETTER 


If you want to know what’s ahead for business, take a hard look 
at individual consumers. Although the chemical industries are by and large 
several steps removed from the final purchaser, it’s the sales of TV sets, 
new cars, clothes—all consumer durables and nondurables—that ultimately 
determine chemical sales levels. 

And the consumer doesn’t look too robust. The Federal Reserve 
Board’s annual survey of consumer intentions (conducted by the Univer- 
sity of Michigan) shows that families are now somewhat more reluctant to 
spend than they were at this time last year. Fewer of them plan to buy new 
houses, automobiles, furniture and electrical appliances. A good many of 
them are expecting lower prices, are postponing purchase of what they 
intend to buy until later in the year. 

Too, fewer people had higher incomes than a year ago, and fewer 
expected higher incomes in the year ahead. Correspondingly, more families 
reported that income had dropped, or that they expected it to drop. 

This all adds up to a “wait and see” policy. Business will likely 
not be becalmed by a depression, nor hurricaned forward by a boom. It will 
most probably glide along on a breeze, waiting for a change in the weather. 

ca 





“Old Swimming Hole” time is coming, and it will bring North 
American Cyanamid, Niagara Falls, Ont., a lot of community goodwill. It 
has converted a water cooling pond there into a municipal swimming pool, 
provides medical supervision and lifeguards. 





The recent National Labor Relations Board decision permitting 
craftsmen to carve out separate bargaining units (CW, March 13) has 
knocked askew the entire labor relations setup at the Trona, Calif., works 
of American Potash & Chemical. 

The powerhouse workers—although they could have switched to 
an AFL craft union—voted to remain with the over-all bargaining unit. But 
a majority of the 40 electrical workers voted to sever, be represented instead 
by the AFL Electrical Workers union. 

All this possibly made a big difference in the vote for the main 
bargaining unit. United Mine Workers’ District 50 has represented the 
workers since 1951, but it failed last week by one vote to get an indisputable 
majority. It received (in votes for “no union’’) 368 votes; all other units 
got 364 votes among themselves. But four votes were challenged—and if 
they are validated on the anti-District 50 side of the ballot, a runoff election 
will be necessary. 





Want to buy a calcium carbide plant? General Services Adminis- 
tration is putting up for sale a government-owned plant at Ashtabula, O., 
that can turn out 70,000 tons/year. From the end of World War II until 
Dec. 52, the plant was leased to private firms; since then it has been 
kept on a stand-by basis. 
Plant and equipment will be sold “‘as is, where is’”’ to the highest bidder. 
It’s open for inspection until May 14. Sale is being handled by GSA’s 
regional office at 219 S. Clark St., Chicago. 
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NEWSLETTER 





Meanwhile, negotiations to lease part of another government- 
owned plant have been held up. American Cyanamid was all ready to sign 
on the dotted line, pay $327,000 a year to operate the ammonia facilities at 
Missouri Ordnance Works, Louisiana, Mo. 

But Hercules Powder—which built and operated the plant during 
World War II—has first option to buy or lease the plant, and the Army 
Engineers are now holding up the lease agreement to give Hercules a chance 
to exercise its option. 





* 

Ammonia makers learned last week how far they still have to go 
in selling the farmer. Directors of the Agricultural Ammonia Institute 
were told that if agriculture experiment station recommendations on anhy- 
drous ammonia were followed, “we couldn’t produce enough nitrogen for 
years to meet the need. Consumption is now so low that it makes the 
recommended practices look ridiculous.” 





The sunken plant won’t rise again. Canadian Industries Ltd. says 
that its chemical plant at Windsor, Ont., part of which sank recently into an 
old salt mine (CW, March 6), will be abandoned. 

Actually, the recent catastrophe was but the final straw. The 40- 
year-old caustic chlorine plant has been at a disadvantage for some time in 
competing with newer plants at more favorable locations, and company 
officials say that abandonment was inevitable in a few years’ time. 





Disaster of a different kind struck last week in South Carolina. 
Winds of hurricane force wrought $100,000 damage to American Agricul- 
tural Chemical’s sulfuric acid plant at Cayce, near Columbia. 

* 

And trouble of still another kind hit National Petro-Chemicals 
Corp. at Tuscola, Ill. Judge Grover C. Watson of the Douglas County Cir- 
cuit Court, after three days of hearing evidence and argument, temporarily 
enjoined the firm from dumping wastes into the Kaskaskia River. 

Residents of river communities complained that pollution was 
ruining drinking water, killing fish, discoloring laundry and causing skin 
rashes. But the company says it stopped dumping wastes into the river a 
month ago; it uses 214 mgd. of water for cooling, but returns it to the river. 
Heating robs the water of its oxygen content so that it may not support 
fish, but that, contends the firm, isn’t pollution. Next hurdle is a decision on 
the state’s request for a permanent injunction against the company. 








e 
The New York Longshoremen’s strike (see p. 84) was settled 
late last week, but the effects may well linger on. Chemical traders will 
keep a sharp eye on ship movements to spot any trend in diversion of foreign 
trade to other East Coast ports. 





* 

All-plastic airplanes? It sounds improbable, but Zenith Plastics 

Co., Gardena, Calif., is working on one. A plastic tail section it developed 
is now being used on a Navy bomber. 





oe 
Of the making of sales gimmicks there is no end. All Monsanto 
salesmen at the Packaging Exposition this week are wearing Tattersall 
waistcoats on which the familiar checks are replaced by block M’s. 


. . » The Editors 
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-» EASY TO CONTRO 


Another important use for sodium. 


Sodium hydride is a powerful drying agent for 
hydrocarbons, ether and amines. It reduces metallic 
oxides easily . . . affords an excellent method for pre- 
paring exceptionally pure alcoholates, It is an accepted 
method for making sodium borohydride for pharma- 


ceutical applications and an effective agent in the for- 





mation of sodium derivatives of active hydrogen 


compounds as a first step in condensation reactions. 


Perhaps sodium hydride, with its reactive surface, 
can increase the yield and efficiency of your process. 
We'll be glad to send you detailed data on its specific 
uses, preparation and properties. Simply mail the 


coupon below. 


ETHYE cocrccssos 
for indlubtry & agrioulltinra 


100 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
ATLANTA, BATON ROUGE, CHICAGO, DALLAS, DAYTON, DENVER, DETROIT, HOUSTON, 


KANSAS CITY, LOS ANGELES, NEW ORLEANS, PHILADELPHIA, PITTSBURGH, SALT LAKE CITY, 
SAN FRANCISCO, SEATTLE, TULSA, MEXICO CITY AND (ETHYL ANTIKNOCK, LTD.) TORONTO, 


ETHYL CORPORATION 
100 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


Please send me your new Fact 


Sheet on Sodium Hydride. 


ie) 


Name 


Firm 


City State 
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paint-up clean-up center for GATX tank cars 


Forty tank cars can be serviced in this paint shop at one time. Every surface— 
interior and exterior—that can be painted, sprayed or brushed gets its protective 
covering here. After the car has gone through the mechanical department for 

necessary maintenance and repair work the important car reporting marks, advertising 
decoration and other stencilled information are applied. These surface finishes 
applied at the General American car repair shops increase the usefulness of the 47,000 
GATX tank cars and keep cars available for duty. 


To keep the fleet rolling, General American's more than 30 car repair shops work with 
the Engineering and Traffic departments to give shippers more dependable service for 


transporting liquids in bulk. 


Carrepairshops YG <7 GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
throughout the U.S.A. Hla 135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 90, Illinois 
Offices in principal cities 
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BOOINESS & INDUSTRY. 


Entreaty for Trade 


The U.S. chemical industry might well 
be one of the groups President Eisen- 
hower had in mind last week when he 
observed that the foreign economic 
program on which he hopes to “sell” 
Congress would involve “certain diffi- 
culties, even certain hardships” for 
some people. 

Eisenhower maintains that in the long 
run, the era of expanded trade he’s 
trying to bring about will be “for the 
good of all of us.” In fact, he holds 
that “expanding trade is the only 
adequate solution” for the U.S., adding 
that “for our own economic growth 
we must have continuously expanding 
world markets.” 

In taking this “trade, not aid” 
position in his message to Congress 
on tariffs and international trade, the 
President follows closely the recom- 
mendations of the Randall commis- 
sion. He thereby controverts many 
of the specific legislative proposals 
put forward by the Synthetic Organic 
Chemical Manufacturers Assn. in its 
definitive statement on “Trade, 
Strength and Security” last winter 
(CW, Dec. 19, 53). 

This is because of a difference in 
approach to the subject. While 
SOCMA and the Manufacturing 
Chemists’ Assn. warn against policies 
that might tend to weaken U.S. de- 
fense production potential by “under- 
mining essential domestic industry,” 
Eisenhower takes the stand that “we 
enhance our own military security by 
strengthening our friends abroad.” 

With that premise as his starting 
point, Eisenhower goes on to urge a 
three-year extension of the Trade 
Agreements Act with continuation of 
present peril point and escape clause 
procedures (which SOCMA wants to 
be streamlined) and with the Pres- 
ident to keep his power to overrule 
the Tariff Commission (while SOCMA 
wanted commission findings to be 
binding on the President). He urges 
adoption of the very valuation pro- 
posals (contained in H.R.6584) that 
SOCMaA says should be rejected; and 
calls for “selective” tariff reductions 
and modification of the “Buy Amer- 
ican Act.” 

However, the President's program 
faces stubborn opposition on Capitol 
Hill, despite the determination of 
Republican leaders like Sen. Homer 
Ferguson of Michigan, chairman of 
the GOP policy committee, to give 
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Wide WORLD 


MICHIGAN’S FERGUSON: For Presi- 
dent’s views on tariff, respectful study. 


the recommendations “the most care- 
ful consideration.” Protectionist strat- 
egy: keep tariff bills in committee 
until just before adjournment, then 
bring out temporary measures that 
Congress will accept to avoid pro- 
longing the session. 


Grubstaking Metals 


Sagging lead and zinc markets were 
bolstered last week by the Admin- 
istration’s decision to use strategic 
stockpiling, which will prop U.S. 
mining. Immediate result: slightly 
improved zinc and lead prices. 

The plan to boost stockpiling goals 
for 80-odd metals and _ minerals 
(principally lead and zinc) results 
from spade work by the President's 
Inter-Agency Mineral Policy Commit- 
tee, engaged since last fall in finding 
a means to help the mining industry 
find its footing in a way that would 
not conflict with the Administration’s 
opposition to higher tariffs. 

Mining spokesmen, however, are 
lukewarm on the subject of stock- 
piling. They consider it a short-range 
expedient, feel the only real boost 
to the industry can come by restrict 
ing imports. 

Objections Overcome: At first, the 
Administration shied away from the 
mineral committee’s stockpiling plan. 
For one thing, it was sensitive to 
criticism that the Democrats had 
used stockpiling to support metal 
prices. For another, it fretted lest 


buying to shore up prices might 
discourage foreign producers of the 
really critical materials like nickel and 
industrial diamonds from selling in 
the U.S. 


Result: the Administration will 
play down its new stockpile policy 
as an economic prop for mining, has 
carefully defined it as a defense 
measure. 

Here’s the reasoning: when stock- 
piling began the government set its 
goals by subtracting estimated mil- 
itary and essential civilian require- 
ments for a five-year war from pro- 
jected U.S. production and imports. 
But since then the rate of U.S. out- 
put—of lead and zine particularly— 
—has sagged below expected levels. 
Hence an unexpected discrepancy, 
and the need for increased stock- 
piling. 

Price in Question: Right now, no 
one knows for sure how much the 
government will spend. The White 
House simply states that for security 
reasons metals and minerals will be 
purchased for the stockpile “over 
a considerable period of time 
wherever possible from domestic pro- 
ducers.” It candidly acknowledges 
another factor in its decision: soft- 
ness of the metals market. 

Neither commodities nor tonnages 
to be purchased have been specified, 
nor has a preference scheme for U.S 
mining industry spelled out. 
Likewise unmentioned are when the 
government’s purchasing will start, 
and where it will get the money. The 
Office of Defense Mobilization has 
started a major check to answer all 
pertinent questions. 

One possibility: the General Serv- 
ices Administration still has about 
$300 million of uncommitted stock- 
pile funds, and ODM has strings on 
several million more of Treasury bor- 
rowing authority under the Defense 
Production Act. It’s likely ODM will 
issue initial procurement directives 
to GSA within a month. 

A House Interior subcommittee, 
comprising representatives from West- 
em mining states, will hold closed 
hearings on April 13-14 to query 
officials of ODM, GSA and the State 
Dept. on all aspects of the problem 

with the emphasis on preference 
for U.S. miners. If unsatisfied, West- 
ern representatives plan to introduce 
a bill limiting the new stockpile 
procurement to U.S. mines. 


been 
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MONOPOLY: The government buys, sells all alcohol—such as from Shell Saint-Gobain’s Chimique de Berre plant (above). 


Swimming in Alcohol 


To Americans, familiar with the wry 
jokes and cartoons concerned with the 
U.S. butter surplus, the present French 
industrial alcohol situation may ap- 
pear slightly hilarious, Stockpiles have 
soared to 1,460 million gal.; there’s 
virtually no place in France today to 
store another drop. 

But just as the humor concerning 
butter escapes congressmen from 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, and New York, 
similar jibes about alcohol are far 
from amusing to members of the 
French Parliament from Northern 
farm districts (the French sugar-beet 
belt). 

Today’s inventory of alcohol in 
France is the highest in history- 
with the single exception of 1949 
when the total reached 1,585 million 
gal. That year, the crisis resulted in 
talk of political reprisals from sugar- 
beet areas. But before matters could 
come to a head (and before the next 
crop of beets, wine and apples came 
in), the Korean War broke out and 
general demand for industrial alcohol 
skyrocketed. Taking the bulk of the 
surplus: the U.S. Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corp., which contracted for 
about 1,300 million gal. to reactivate 
U.S. synthetic rubber plants. 

Now, however, there’s little chance 
of a new war to bail out French 
alcohol producers or the French gov- 
ernment, which, like the U.S. Com- 
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modity Credit Corp., owns a good 
part of the surplus stocks. Export 
demand is slack, off 25% in 1953 
compared with 1952; West German 
and Italian competition is sharpen- 
ing. And as French producers well 
know, the stocks presently on hand 
can more than meet two years’ nor- 
mal requirements of French industry. 

From any angle, a real crisis is in 
the making, and the French govern- 
ment has, at best, only nebulous, 
long-range plans to cope with the 
situation. 

Stemming from single-minded plan- 
ning, France’s alcohol surplus has a 
familiar history. During the 1930s, 
sugar-beet production was vigorously 
expanded, under government pro- 
grams, to free the French economy 
from heavy foreign exchange require- 
ments involved in sugar-beet pur- 
chases abroad. Result: France built a 
large, high-cost alcohol industry, des- 
tined from its inception to bog down 
in overproduction. 

German occupation of France only 
compounded the problem, because 
production of sugar beets was again 
expanded to meet the sugar and in- 
dustrial alcohol needs of Germany and 
the rest of central Europe during the 
war. When the war ended, the French 
government found itself confronted 
with a host of sugar-beet producers, 
accustomed to an assured market (at 


good prices) for all the beets they 
could grow. 

For some months (in the sugar- 
hungry postwar period) no serious 
crisis arose, but by 1948 alcohol stocks 
were creeping into embarrassing fig- 
ures. A series of restraining moves 
were made; all were either ineffectual 
or countermanded by _ successive 
French governments. By 1949, it was 
apparent to everyone that France had 
beets (and therefore alcohol) that no- 
body wanted. Then came the alcohol- 
demanding Korean war. 

Snarled in Pricing Problems: 
France’s alcohol troubles have another 
basic handicap, imposed by an intri- 
cate pricing system. The Service des 
Alcools, a Ministry of France institu- 
tion, is charged by law with buying 
and selling all alcohol produced in 
France. If the law ended there, all 
might be well. But the Service is per- 
ennially ridden by conflicting legisla- 
tion, most of which require administra- 
tors to pay widely varying prices 
for its purchases (dependent upon the 
type and influence of the producer), 
and is bound to sell its alechol to con- 
sumers at an equally widespread 
range. Thus alcohol produced from 
beets is purchased at about 50¢/gal., 
while that made from surplus wine 
costs the Service just over $2/gal. In 
between are staggered a number of 
other prices for alcohol made from 
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cider, apples, wine dregs, etc. The 
price paid for output from sugar beets 
(manufactured directly into alcohol) 
now stands at 90¢/gal., and accounts 
for two-thirds of France’s production. 

Selling prices range all the way 
from $3.25/gal. for alcohol sold for 
beverage, perfume, and pharmaceu- 
tical manufacture down to 32¢/gal. 
when sold to the Paris City Bus Co. to 
mix with gasoline. Average selling 
price: $1.20/gal.—more than four 
times the price in the U.S. 

But despite all the jumbled pricing 
mechanisms, France is taking a loss on 
its alcohol business. Why: its over- 
production and accumulation of in- 
ventory plus losses on export sales 
more than eats away paper profits. 
Typical of the foreign sale loss: the 
French must land alcohol at U.S. 
ports at 18¢/gal. in order to compete 
with U.S. manufacturers. Barter deals 
(particularly for citrus fruits, which 
the U.S. subsidizes to the extent of 
about $1 a box) have been one way of 
cutting the loss in a few cases, but the 
over-all picture has discouraged 
French alcohol sales in the U.S. 

Determined to tackle the situation 
at home, France’s present government 
hopes to institute a four-year plan to 
cut sugar-beet acreage in half. Re- 
sistance is violent from farm groups, 
however, and may force the govern- 
ment to back down. In the meantime, 
the French budget takes the brunt of 
rising alcohol stocks, will be called 
upon to meet heavy deficits this year. 

One opinion: French alcohol may 
be a bargain in world markets in the 
very near future. 


Pollution Control? 


Thanks to a proposal last week by Sen. 
Homer Capehart (R., Ind.) there’s a 
chance the omnibus housing bill 
(passed by the House) will include 
pollution control incentives. 

The story behind the new proposal: 
while Capehart and some of the mem- 
bers of the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee were discussing the 
housing bill, the matter of slum clear- 
ance came up, turned into a discussion 
of slum prevention. Capehart sug- 
gested: where there’s smoke or other 
air pollution, there are apt to be slums; 
prevent it, you cut down chances of 
slum growth. 

The Banking Committee will hear 
testimony on the subject April 13-15 
from city officials and municipal 
groups. A good guess: if testimony 
bears out the senator's contention, 
the committee will write an air pol- 
lution section into the Senate housing 


bill. 
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Cordial Competitors 


Increasing rivalry in chemical industry 
operations and ambitions is a new 
complication for diplomats whose job 
it is to maintain smooth relations be- 
tween the U.S. and Canada. 
This angle on international amity 
comes to the surface this week follow- 
ing recent events in eastern and west- 
ern Canada: 

® At Ottawa, the national capital, 
Finance Minister Abbott asked the 
Canadian Tariff Board for an opinion 
on whether a protective tariff should 
be placed on polyethylene, and the 
board has decided to hold a hearing 
on the question starting Oct. 19. 

® In Victoria, Premier Bennett, of 
British Columbia, received in private 
audience two company presidents— 
one a Canadian, the other a “Yankee” 
—both of whom are seeking rights on 
hydroelectric power development in 
connection with proposed manufactur- 
ing projects along the untamed rivers 
of northern British Columbia and the 
Yukon territory. Bennett’s visitors were 
Irving Wilson, president of Aluminum 
Co. of America, and Thayer Lindsley, 
head of Ventures Ltd., Frobisher Ltd., 
and Quebec Metallurgical Industries 
Ltd. All were tight-lipped about the 
conference; Bennett explained that it 
was just a “preliminary meeting.” 

Canada and the U.S. for many years 
have competed in production and 
world sales of agricultural commod- 
ities; this competition was a principal 
topic at the first meeting of the Joint 
U.S.-Canadian Committee on Trade 
and Economic Affairs last month at 
Washington. Now, Canadian indus- 
trialization has vaulted so far and so 
fast that U.S. manufacturers in many 
lines have had to recognize their 
Canadian counterparts as full-fledged 
competitors. 





COMING INTO 
BALANCE? 


( U.S.-Canadian chemical trade, 
in millions of dollars) 


Sold by Sold by 
U.S. to Canada 
Canada to the U.S. 


$113.4 $40.0 
120.3 49.4 
154.7 66.1 
1952 164.7 77.3 
1953* 190.2 102.9 


* December figures estimated. 


1949 
1950 
1951 











CANADA’S ABBOTT: Time to protect a 


longer list of chemicals? 


Protection Wanted: Particularly is 
this true in the case of certain chemi- 
cals. Latest instance, of course, is 
polyethylene. Up to now, Canada’s 
polyethylene has been imported, all 
duty-free; but now that Canadian In- 
dustries Ltd. has opened its $13-mil- 
lion plant at Edmonton, Alta., Canada 
expects to be self-sufficient in this 
synthetic resin. CIL told the govern- 
ment that it needs reasonable tariff 
protection in order to compete against 
producers in the U.S., where consider- 
able expansion in polyethylene ca- 
pacity is under way (CW, May 16, 
53). 

That the U.S.-Canadian economic 
situation has been changing rapidly 
in recent years is borne out by U.S. 
Bureau of the Census figures on chem- 
ical commerce between the two coun 
tries (table, left). Thus in 1949, U.S. 
companies were ringing up $2.80 in 
chemical sales in Canada for every $1 
worth of Canadian chemicals sold in 
the U.S.; but last year this ratio was 
only $1.80 to $1. It’s clear that Can- 
ada is no longer merely a source of 
raw materials—the Dominion also is a 
fast-developing processor and manu- 
facturer. 

At the same time, each of these 
two countries is becoming a bigger 
customer of the other. In 1949, only 
14.7% of U.S. chemical exports went 
to Canada; by last year, this portion 
was up to 23.7%. Similarly, more than 
one-third of U.S. chemical imports 
are coming from Canada. 

As Secretary of Commerce Sinclair 
Weeks remarked before the Canadian 
Club of Toronto, the U.S. wants Can- 
ada “to thrive and thereby continue 
to be our good customer.” But in 
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thriving, Canada is acquiring chemical 
producing capacity as well as chemical 
consuming capacity; and chemical 
producers frequently require a protec- 
tive tariff. So long as the U.S. and 
Canada continue to turn out many of 
the same products, it may require 
inspired statesmanship on the part of 
industrialists as well as diplomats to 
keep the two countries in the roles 
of cordial competitors. 


COMPANIES... . 


Recently issued certificates of neces- 
sity: 

© To Reynolds Sales Co., San Pa- 
tricio County, Tex., $288,000 at 85% 
for alumina. 

® To Stanolind Oil & Gas Co., Lev- 
elland, Texas., $307,800 at 40% for 
natural gasoline processing facilities. 












Hooker Electrochemical Co., Niagara 
Falls, is building a feed-material plant 
for the AEC at the old Lake Ontario 
ordnance works near Youngstown, 
N.Y., to process uranium for atomic 
explosives. 






























Rehabilitation of facilities to produce 
high explosives at the Kankakee Unit 
of the Army Ordnance’s Joliet Arsenal 
in Lilinois has been completed. Con- 
tract cost of the work: $17 million. 
Major work included re-erection of 
sulfuric acid equipment, nitric acid 
concentrating units, ammonia oxida- 
tion plants. The entire project was 
under supervision of the Chicago 
District of the Army Engineers Corps, 
by the Rust Engineering Co. 






American Cyanamid Co. is going to 
sell its titanium dioxide plant in 
Gloucester City, N.J., to the New 
Jersey Zine Co. when its new titanium 
dioxide plant at Savannah, Ga., comes 
in. No details of the transaction have 
been revealed. 
* 


General Tire & Rubber Co. is con- 
sidering making an offer for the 
Susquehanna Mills, Sunbury, Pa. 
trading creditors’ claims for Susque- 
hanna assets for General Tire pre- 
ferred stock. Susquehanna produces 
specialty yarns from thread manu- 
factured by the Bolta Corp. of Law- 
rence, Mass.—a recently acquired 
General Tire property. 

° 


More incorporations: 
e T. N. Peck & Associates, Inc., 
chemicals, has filed a charter of in- 
















INDUSTRY 


corporation in Dover, Del., no cap- 
ital listed. 

e Uniplastic, Inc., has filed (also 
in Dover) to produce plastic and 
synthetic materials, listing capital of 
$50,000. 


EXPANSION... . 


Glycol: Allied Chemical & Dye 
Corp.’s Nitrogen Div., Orange, Tex., 
has put its new glycol units into oper- 
ation. Production in the plant’s 
ethylene oxide sector was begun 
Feb, 28. 
* 

Oxygen, Acetylene: National Cylinder 
Gas Co. will start construction this 
month of a plant to produce oxygen, 
acetylene and nitrogen at Knoxville, 
Tenn. Capacity (when in normal 
operation): 10 million cu. ft. of 
oxygen, acetylene, and _ nitrogen 
monthly. 


° 

Ethylene: The Selas Corp. of America 
(Philadelphia) will start work soon 
on an ethylene plant at the Gulf Oil 
Corp.’s Port Arthur Refinery. Total 
cost: $18-20 million. Adding to Gulf 
Oil's present capacity, the new 
ethylene units should bring produc- 
tion up to an annual output of 5.5 


billion cu. ft., will be piped largely 
to Spencer Chemical’s polyethylene 
plant at Orange, Tex. 


e 
Nylon: Du Pont Co. will expand its 
Chattanooga nylon works at a cost 
of $236,0000. Major project: addi- 
tional facilities for experimental 
equipment. 


e 
Coal Chemicals: U.S. Steel Corp.’s 
Tennessee Coal & Iron Div. has com- 
pleted new units for the recovery of 
coal chemicals from crude tar at its 
Fairfield Plant, Birmingham, Ala. 
Products to be recovered: napthalene, 
solvent naptha, creosote oil, and 
pitch. 
” 

Chemical Enterprises, Inc. has offered 
250,000 shares of common stock, 25¢ 
par value, at $8 per share. Chief un- 
derwriter: Johnson, Lane, Space & 
Co., Inc. Proceeds of the sale will be 
used to expand anhydrous ammonia 
facilities, with the bulk of the funds 
applied to the purchase of the Louisi- 
ana Companies—a group of nine fer- 
tilizer companies operating in Louisi- 
ana, Texas and Washington. Com- 
bined assets of the Louisiana 
Companies (as of Oct. $1, °53): 
$1,223,202. 





ON THE CORNER of Pembroke 
and Main Streets, Tuscola, IIl., 
stands one of the waste cans sup- 
plied for public use by the Nation- 
al Petro-Chemicals Corp. Sponsored 





Collecting Community Goodwill 


by local Rotarians, the system of 
collecting rubbish has won the 
gratitude of civic-minded residents, 
is paying dividends in company- 
community relations. 
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more economical and effective for drying 


many liquids and gases 


The specific advantages of Reynolds Activated Alumina 
for hydrogen fluoride alkylation are: 
® Elimination of silica migration 
® Better fluoride removal 
® Dries alkylate while in process 
Basic product advantages include: 
@ Non-reactive with process liquids and gases 
®@ Easily regenerated 
® Low initial cost 
® Withstands liquid water 
® Low dewpoint 
Prove these advantages in your drying process. Perform- 
ance will let you vy the absorptive capacity of 
Reynolds Activated Alumina against the capacity of 
other desiccants. Write for free brochure on “Reynolds 
Aluminum Chemicals’”’ to Reynolds Metals Company, 
2569 South Third Street, Louisville 1, Kentucky. 


Put Reynolds Consulting 
Service To Work For You 


The staff of each Reynolds 


regional office includes 
chemical and other engi 
neering specialists to help 
solve your problems involv 
ing chemicals, shipping 
containers, processing, cor 
rosion and construction. 
When further consultation 
is desired, a fully inte- 
rated technical staff at 
teynolds headquarters is 
ready to show you how to 
save time, money and 
labor with Reynolds chemi 
cals, mill products and 
shipping drums. 


See “Mister Peepers” Sundays on NBC-TV. Consult local listings for time and station. 
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ALUMINUM™ 


IT PAYS TO 
HAVE ALL 
THE FACTS 
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Technical booklets, bulletins, 
price lists and samples are yours 


for the asking. 


PETROLITE 
CORPORATION 


WAX DIVISION 
Chrysler Building, New York 17, N. Y. 
P. O, Box 390, Kilgore, Texas 
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READY-TO-USE PLANTS: Going up fast, not only tailor-made factories but also 
“blank” plants to attract diverse new industries—clear sign that Puerto Rico is . . . 


Ardent for Industry 


If there’s any region under the U. S. 
flag that’s giving the chemical indus- 
try the come-hither look, and is offer- 
ing material inducements as well, that 
area is the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, 
The island is now concerned with far 
more than winter vacations, sugar 
cane and mambo dancing. Take a 
glance at these industry lures: 

® Companies and subsidiaries in- 
corporated in Puerto Rico and doing 
at least 80% of their business there 
also any individual whose permanent 
residence is on the island—are exempt 
from federal income taxes. 

® A company starting almost any 
kind of manufacturing operation in 
Puerto Rico before 1964 can, in addi- 
tion, obtain a 10-year exemption from 
local income and property taxes. Thus 
a new firm can do business completely 
tax-free for 10 years. 


® Puerto Rico’s labor surplus is 


such that during recent months ap- 
proximately 400,000 persons have 
been available for factory jobs, and 
the Puerto Rican government pro- 
vides vocational training for almost 
any kind of work. Wage rates average 
less than 50% of mainland pay scales. 

© A company going into business 
in Puerto Rico can buy at cost, or can 
lease, ready-made or tailored-to-order 
plants built by the government-owned 
Puerto Rico Industrial Development 
Co, (PRIDCO),. 

® The U. S. dollar is the official 
currency on the island; and there are 
no restrictions on movement of peo 
ple, money or materials between 
Puerto Rico and the U. S. mainland. 

Chemicals Needed: Why is Puerto 
Rico such a go-getter in its efforts to 
get more industry there? The answer 
isn’t hard to find: the island’s economy 
has long been dominated by an agri- 
cultural system that has tended to 


a us 


TRAINED TO SPECIFICATION: For new industry, a barely tapped labor supply, 
with government-sponsored vocational training arranged as desired. 
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these and many other vinyl plastic 
products enjoying an increasing 
consumer demand—are made 
with economical and effective 





The fastest growing plasticizer used in vinyl sheetings, 
extrusions and plastisols. 

D-I-O-P is available from leading plasticizer manufac- 
turers under their brands featuring individual charac- 
teristics. 

ENJAY does not manufacture D-I-O-P or any other 
plasticizer but supplies the uniform high quality 
ENJAY ISO-OCTYL ALCOHOL from which D-I-0O-P 
is made. Ask your supplier of plasticizers for D-I-O-P. 
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(di-iso-octyl phthalate) 


t4, successful years of 


leadership in serving industry 


ENJAY 
COMPANY, 
INC. 

15 West 51at Street 
New York 19, N.Y. 











SEBACIC ACID 
PRICE REDUCED 


Steadily lowering prices make 
this pure, long-chain Dibasic 
Acid available to all. 


This now brings into focus many 
applications of this versatile 
pure chemical for the impreve- 
ment of your present product 
and the development of new ones. 


HARCHEM A 


WEAT AND LIGHT STABILITY 





HARCHEM SEBACIC ACID 
is @ PURE chemical suitable 
for your most exacting devel- 
opments, 

OUTSTANDING FOR 
High Temperature 
Stability 
Built-in Flexibility 
Maximum Light 
Resistance 
so essential to High Polymer 
Plasticizers, Synthetic Lubri- 
cants and production of your 


other high quality products. 











BETTER PLASTICS 


PLASTICIZERS 


HARDESTY 


CHEMICAL DIVISION 
W. C. HARDESTY CO., INC. 
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GOV. MUNOZ-MARIN: Steadfast sup 
porter of the island’s links to the U. § 


retard material and civil progress and 
has failed to provide steady employ- 
ment and good wages for all the po- 
tential wage-earners, with the result 
that thousands of Puerto Ricans have 
migrated to the mainland in search of 
jobs. The island’s commonwealth 
status within the U. S. framework 

Puerto Rico levies its own taxes, 
receives duties on island imports 
makes it possible for the Puerto Rican 
government to offer special benefits to 
new enterprises—and this program has 
been found to pay off handsomely. 

So the drive for new industry is 
being pushed harder than ever this 
year, with the island’s Economic De- 
velopment Administration doing its 
missionary work from branch offices 
in New York, Chicago, Washington, 
Los Angeles, and Cambridge, Mass. 
And there’s no doubt that Puerto Rico 
wants chemical companies to take 
part in its industrial revolution. 

“Certainly,” CW was told this week 
by EDA chief Teodoro Moscoso, Jr., 
“the development of a chemical in- 
dustry here is an essential phase of 
our progress toward a balanced econ- 
omy, which is foreseen within the next 
decade. There is room in Puerto Rico 

essentially an American market—for 
a diversified chemical products manu- 
facturing program.” 

No Perfect Haven: Of course, an 
industrialist can’t expect to have every 
good thing at any one location, and 
Puerto Rico is no exception. Some 
drawbacks are obvious: 

© The local market is sorely lim- 
ited; Puerto Rico's population is only 
about 2.2 million, and individual pur- 
chasing power is low. 

® A Puerto Rico manufacturer can’t 
sell too much to mainland customers 
or he'll run into federal income tax 
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liability; and if he ships to other mar- 
kets in the Caribbean or in Latin 
America, he faces tariffs, import 
quotas, currency restrictions, and for- 
eign competition. 

® Puerto Rico lacks such funda- 
mental raw materials as coal, petrole- 
um, natural gas, sulfur, phosphate 
rock, 

Still, these disadvantages have been 
outflanked by a few chemical process 
companies already operating there. 
For example, there are five fertilizer 
mixing plants in business on the 
island; their total production last year 
was 203,419 tons—based on materials 
that were shipped in from the con- 
tinental U. S. and sold in Puerto Rico. 
In addition to its mixed fertilizers, one 
of those plants also produces muriatic 
acid, sulfuric acid, potassium sulfate, 
superphosphate and ammonium super- 
phosphate. Three other companies 
produce oxygen and acetylene. 

Organic Possibilities: Ingenuity 
might turn up other and better pros- 
pects, but it appears that about the 
only chance for inorganic chemical 
production lies in harvesting the 
ocean’s crops of dissolved minerals, 
perhaps through solar evaporation. 
For example, it might—at some time— 
be economically feasible to set up 
plants to take magnesium from sea 
water, or to convert ocean salt into 
chlorine and caustic. 

More interesting are the opportuni- 
ties on the organic chemical side. Ac- 
cording to Raphael Fernandez-Garcia, 
director of EDA’s Dept. of Industrial 
Investigation, there are two principal 
sources of industrial organics: agri- 
cultural products, such as sugar cane; 
and petroleum fractions from oil re- 
fineries now under construction and 
which can be supplied with crude oil 
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INDUSTRY BUILDER MOSCOSO: His 


goal, a balanced economy in 10 years. 
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DEMOPOLIS 





FOR ECONOMY... 


Fordons FORMALDEHYDE 


For fast tank truck formaldehyde 
deliveries to any plant in or near 
the circles above, call on Borden. 
This dependable source of supply 
saves you the trouble and expense 
of maintaining large storage tanks. 
Outside the circles, high quality 
Borden formaldehyde is available 
by tank car delivery or in drums. 


Specify 44% for greater savings. 
Borden 44% formaldehyde (inhib- 
ited or uninhibited) requires 16% 
less storage space than 37%, It 
needs less condensing and distilling 
for making resins, yields 19% more 
per batch. Available from Bain- 
bridge, N. Y., or Demopolis, Ala. 
Other types available. If desired, 
Borden will supply 37% inhibited 
formaldehyde (also known as “for- 
malin”, “U.S.P.” or “N.F.” for- 
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maldehyde) in tank cars, tank 
trucks or drums. 37% uninhibited is 
shipped in tank cars or tank trucks. 


Whichever you need, order Borden 
formaldehyde for uniform top 
quality. It’s made to meet your 
specifications. Write for a quota- 
tion to: The Borden Company, 
Chemical Division, Dept. CW-44, 
New York 17, N. Y 


FORMALDEHYDE 
HEXAMETHYLENETETRAMINE 








ODORANTS 


SPECIAL 


FORMULAS # 
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Private formulas are usually (ey 


the result of years of expen- 
sive and painstaking research 
and development by their cor- 
porate owners, In addition, 
they represent a monumental 
investment in publicity, adver- 
tising and sales promotion, 
Trade marks, patents and 
other legal devices protect the 
product from wholesale pirat- 
ing... but a competitor's anal- 
ysis will readily reveal the 
identity of its component 
parts. To prevent or make dif- 
ficult such identification, the 
industrial perfumer can design 
a special masking agent that 
will effectively cover or change 
the odor of a basic chemical 
ingredient to such a degree 


that it cannot be detected. One % 


of the more important appli- 
cations of industrial perfumes 


is this odor disguising of a 


particular chemical contained 3% 


in a private formula. In the gi 


D&O Product 


Laboratories the problem has 


Development 


been successfully handled for 
a number of concerns with 
valuable special formulas. 
Consult D&O. 


Our 155th Year of Service 


180 Varick Street + New York 14, N. Y. 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


DODGE & OLCOTT. INC. 


ESSENTIAL OILS * AROMATIC CHEMICALS 
PERFUME BASES © VANILLA « FLAVOR BASES 
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OX-CARTS NOT NEEDED: Over divided concrete superhighways, industry can 
speed materials, products, personnel among cities, plants and ports in all weather. 


from U. S. Gulf Coast producers, from 
Mexico, or from Venezuela.° 

From sugar and its by-products, 
Fernandez believes it might be profit- 
able to produce, through fermenta- 
tion, glycerine, citric acid, alcohol, 
itaconic acid and kindred intermedi- 
ates. Moreover, sugar materials could 
be upgraded by synthesis into a host 
of other products—e.g., manitol, sor- 
bitol, sugar acids and their esters and 
other derivatives. Sugar cane wax can 
also be extracted from the filter press 
mud, 

Bagasse Boom Seen: Possibly the 
best bet in the field of organics, 
Fernandez says, is utilization of 
bagasse, of which Puerto Rico now 
produces about 1.7 million tons/year. 
From it can come furfural and pulp 
for making paper. 

Biggest industrial chemical devel- 
opment expected to be based on oper- 
ation of the oil refinery: manufacture 
of anhydrous ammonia, using hydro- 
gen from petroleum cracking. Am- 
monia is in heavy demand in Puerto 
Rico, primarily for fertilizers; for ex- 
ample, the island’s ammonium sulfate 
consumption has been about 200,000 
tons/year. Fernandez adds that “two 
or three” ammonia producers are al- 
ready looking into this prospect. 

He discounts the likelihood of any 
big-time success in production of 
alcohol from molasses because it’s be- 
ing produced on the mainland much 
more cheaply from petrochemicals; 
but Fernandez notes that the alcohol 
now being produced on the island 
from 60 million gal. of molasses each 


* Shipping distances to Puerto Rico; from New 
Orleans, 1,700 miles; from Tampico, Mexico, 
»,000 miles; from Caracas, Venezuela, 550 miles 


year is finding a market in rum and 
pharmaceuticals. 

Plants Available: Entrepreneurs 
who decide to plunge into chemical 
manufacturing in Puerto Rico won't 
have too much difficulty in lining up 
plant facilities. A number of plants 
suitable for various chemical process 
operations are ready for occupancy, 
and the EDA is champing to get in- 
dustrialists to settle on the island. 
(One place where EDA draws the 
line: it won’t lend a hand, or grant tax 
exemptions, to a manufacturer who 
simply closes one plant on the main 
land and moves to Puerto Rico to cut 
operating expenses.) 

An example of what’s available on 
the island can be seen in an advertise- 
ment that recently appeared in a New 
York paper: “6 buildings, 174% acres 
on paved coastal highway; fully 
equipped with finest machinery, tanks, 
etc., as distillery; recently completed; 
may be used as site for manufacturing 
alcohol, cosmetics, pharmaceuticals, 
antibiotics, paints, plastics, chemicals 
or what have you. $75,000 complete 
terms.” 

One thing that sometimes causes 
U. S. businessmen to shy away from 
Puerto Rico is the chance that the 
people might sometime decide to 
break away from the U. S.—which is 
the course advocated by the minuscule 
nationalist faction, some of whose 
members have tried to publicize their 
cause through gunplay in Washing- 
ton. However, Gov. Luis Munoz- 
Marin and his political party—over- 
whelmingly triumphant in both the 
1948 and 1952 elections—are strongly 
in favor of continued association with 
the U. S. 
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OVEN STABILITY oninnti 
AT 450°F* U 10 MINUTES 20 MINUTES 30 MINUTES 40 MINUTES 





Paraplex G-62—-0%, 
Dioctyl Phthalate—1007, 





Paraplex G-62—25%, 
Diocty! Phthalate—75%, 





Paraplex G-62—50% 
Diocty! Phthalate—50% 





Paraplex G-62—100%, 
Dioctyl Phthalate—07, 




















STABILITY TESTS AT 450°F ON VINYL FILM 
PROVE VALUE OF PARAPLEX G-62 PLASTICIZER 


The stabilizing effect of PARAPLEX G-62 in vinyl compounds 
is dramatically shown by the test samples above. PARAPLEX 
PARAPLEX G-60, PARAPLEX G-62, G-60 and Monoprex S-71 give similar results. Tests of 
durability, including Fade-Ometer, Weather-Ometer, and 
and MONOPLEX S-71 for: outdoor exposure, also demonstrate the ability of these 


plasticizer-stabilizers to impart resistance to embrittlement 


... Fast calendering and discoloration. 
a Long-term durability In addition to their stabilizing effect, here are other key 


advantages of these Rohm & Haas plasticizers: 
we Low stabilization costs Parapiex G-60 — polymeric-type, low volatility, good plasti- 
° cizing efficiency, resistance to extraction by soap and water. 
ea.g Uniform color Parapisx G-62—polymeric-type, low volatility, low migra- 
tion, excellent resistance to extraction by soapy water, oil 
and gasoline. 
Monopusx $-71— monomeric-type, flexibility at low tem- 
perature, high plasticizing efficiency, lower volatility than 
conventional monomeric plasticizers. 
*Tests based on this vinyl formulation: 
. 100 parts 
RES SSR rs .. 54 parts 
Cadmium-Barium Stabilizer... . . 1.5 parts 








Monopvex and PARAPLEX are trade-marks, ROHM en COM PAN 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. and in principal foreign v 
countries. THE RESINOUS PROOBUCTS Division 


Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


Representatives in principal foreign countries 





Positive Solutions 
fo your 
Odor Problems 


Sindar is a pioneer in the development 
of industrial aromatics and their appli- 
cation in a broad range of products. 
We offer you the cooperation of our 
experienced technical staff and the 
facilities of our specialized research 
laboratories in helping you solve your 
product or processing odor problems, 
positively and economically. We invite 
your inquiries regarding: 
Industrial Aromatics + Deodorants 
Germicides + Fungicides 
Preservatives + Anti-Skinning Agents 


for paints, textiles, adhesives, paper, 
plastics, solvents, rubber and other 
materials. 


ENT) ove 


330 West 42nd Street « New York 36, N.Y. 
Philadelphia «¢ Boston «¢ Cincinnati 
Detroit « Chicago « Seattle « Los Angeles « Toronto 


Branches: 


Sindar Corporation, 330 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, N. Y 
Gentlemen 

Please send me information on the following 


Deodorants for 


Germicides Fungicides Preservatives 


Anti-Skinning Agents 
Name 
Firm 
Street 


City 
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INDUSTRY... 


ILLUSTRATED TALKS: Dow’s Barnes uses charts to explain production methods. 


New Tack on Old Problem 


Convinced that a firmer understanding 
of the part chemistry plays in the 
everyday life of Mr. and Mrs. America 
will go far to promote better com 
munity relations, Texas chemical pro- 
ducers have launched a new venture: 
a series of cooperative 30-minute tele 
vision broadcasts. Cosponsors: the 
Texas Chemical Council, the Texas 
Academy of Science and KPRC-TV of 
Houston. 

Already beamed to TV viewers on 
subsequent Sunday afternoons: a re 
view of the raw materials used by 
chemical companies (covered by 
Columbia-Southern), potential peace 
time applications of atomic energy 
(by Carbide and Carbon), how plas 
tics can be produced from natural gas 
(by Dow), typical agricultural chemi 
cals (by Shell), chemicals around the 
home (by Monsanto), problems of 
locating and building a plant (by Al 
coa), machines that almost think (by 
Du Pont), and the science of safety 
(by Celanese). 


‘viewers; 


An attempt has been made to cover 
all possible aspects of the industry 
that might be of particular interest. to 
they affect 
farmers are discussed with the same 


chemicals as 


careful step-by-step explanation as are 
the devices chemical companies use to 
protect workers. 

Typical of the way the programs 
explanation question 
answer sessions was the Sunday broad- 
cast handled by Dow. Earle Barnes, 
director of organic research at Free 
port, conducted the first part of the 
program, outlined (in vinyl 
plastic production methods. At the 
same time his assistant, J. M. Leathers, 
tackled a barrage of questions, posed 
by a panel of Brazosport High School 
students. 

Judging from popularity alone, the 
interest created by the venture is in 
tense. More than 100,000 persons in 
the area are reported to be watching 
the broadcasts each Sunday—and the 


dovetail and 


color) 


number's growing. 


PANEL DISCUSSIONS: Pose questions from a layman's viewpoint. 
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» Jefferson... 


From recent literature 


No. Gin a Series 


Lubricating grease composi- 
tions which are resistant to the sol 
vent action of low boiling hydrocar- 
bons are prepared by replacing the 
water of an inorganic hydrogel (e.g., 
silica gel) with ethylene glycol. After 
the ethylene glycol is added to the 





hydrogel, the gel is mixed in a steam- 
heated mill to evaporate the water 
and reduce particle size. 

Sterilization of air to kill bacteria, 
viruses and molds is accomplished 
by introducing vapors of ethylene 

















glycol into ventilation systems. 


Paper coatings which are flexible 


and grease-proof are prepared from 





emulsions of plasticized polyviny! 





acetates. These emulsions consist of 
a monoester of a glycol such as di- 
ethylene glycol, and an abietic acid 
having a terminal hydroxyl group. 


Fiber-forming polyesters are pro- 
duced by reacting ethylene glycol 
and a dicarboxylic acid. The reaction 





takes plac e at reduced pressures and 
clevated temperatures. These poly- 
esters may be also used as softening 
agents, coatings, and film-forming 


substances. 


Abrasive suspensions for grind- 
ing or polishing various types of 
hard materials can be prepared by 
suspending small particles of silicon 


carbide, aluminum oxide or other 











abrasives in a medium consisting of 
a fatty acid ester of ethylene glycol. 


ss 





These developments are abstracted 
from recent publications or U. S. 
patents. They may suggest applica- 
tions of Jefferson Ethylene Glycol 
and Diethylene Glycol in your 


products or processes. 
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This modern cane juice clarification station is installed 


Ty Ade a 
eg | at Sucrerie de Savanna on the Island of Reunion. 
vy.” 4| 


Engineered by our associates in France, Societe Dorr- . 
Oliver, it consists of two Dorr Multifeed* Clarifiers 
and an Oliver-Campbell Cane Mud Filter. 


S 


When it comes to satisfying the craving of a “sweet tooth’’, 
you'll find Dorr equipment at work the world over. Every year, 
Dorr Clarifiers transform raw cane juice into 25 billion gallons of 


the clear solution that is the start of high quality cane sugar. 


Chances are your interest in sugar stops with the morning 
coffee. But the unit operations employed in its production are 
basic to a host of industries . . . and yours may be one of them. 
Whenever a process involves the separation of finely divided 


particles in suspension, the use of ion-exchange, or fluidizing 
sv Ye 
ae 14. 


techniques, Dorr and its Associated Compa- 
nies throughout the world can provide the cor- 


rect equipment for your job. 


a 


~ = 
DORRCO 
oS a) 


WORLD -WIDE RESEARCH ENGINEERING EQUIPMENT 
THE DORR COMPANY © ENGINEERS + STAMFORD, CONN. 
ted C Rep 


Olfices, A or ives in principal cities of the world. 








PITTS LARSON: In stress and strain 
situation, a dean with detachment. 
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Daring Dean: Coming into the No. 2 
slot in the Labor Dept. at one of the 
most trying moments in U.S. labor 
relations history is South Dakota-born 
Arthur Larson, 43-year-old dean of 
the Univ. of Pittsburgh’s law school. 
Nominated by President Eisenhower 
to become the Undersecretary of 
Labor, Larson is accepting the chal- 
lenge, well knowing that he'll be in 
the thick of all the wrangles now 
raging or brewing around the Repub- 
lican-run Labor Dept. Among these 
tiffs: 

e The East Coast longshoremen’s 
strike (see p. 84). 

e Taft-Hartley amendments. 

@ Proposal on increasing the mini- 
mum wage. 

e Extent of unemployment, and 
what to do about it. 

. 

Imports Blamed: On the subject of 
unemployment, an organization in 
which numerous chemical companies 
are represented is charging that much 
of present unemployment can be 
traced directly to import competition. 
Chairman O. R. Strackbein, of the 
Committee of Industry, Agriculture 
& Labor, says that at least 274,500 
persons are idle and 16 industries are 
in difficulty because an increasing 
share of the U.S. market is being 
taken over by imports. He calls “non- 
sensical” the Randall commission staff 
report, which contends that the U.S. 
chemical industry as a whole “would 
scarcely be affected” by increased im- 
ports and that suspension of all tariffs, 
would result in only about 200,000 
layoffs. 
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Here’s the pail 
that customers 





The Tri-Sure* 2%‘ Threaded Spout 
gives your pails a definite sales value by 
providing a strong rigid spout for pouring. 
This Tri-Sure spout retracts for fast filling 
through large opening. 








The Tri-Sure nozzle for this spout receives a 
tamper-proof seal and is threaded for the 
Tri-Sure screw cap. These screw caps can be 
furnished lithographed. 


Modernize your containers with the closure 
that makes your filling easier, builds good will 
: y B A 6 FOR DRUMS FOR PAILS & CANS 
and business. On your next pail order, The Tri-Sure senslon 
specify the Tri-Sure Threaded Spout. Flange, Plug ‘ 


S y 
and Seal CLOSURES raed ae 


*The ‘‘Tri-Sure’’ Trademark is a mark of reli- 
ability backed by over 30 years serving industry. 


AMERICAN FLANGE & MANUFACTURING CO. INC., 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
Tri-Sure Products Limited, St. Catharines, Ontario, Canada 
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FIRST 
IN POLYMERS 


POLYVINYL ACETATE EMULSIONS 


COATINGS, PAINTS, ADHESIVES 















































DURABILITY * TOUGHNESS * WATER RESISTANCE 





- GLOSS * FILM CLARITY * FREEZE-THAW STABLE * 
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Water Resistance 
Gardner Straight Line 2100 1975 950 1300 
Scrub Tester 


























Color Stability 


K. XK. k Dorkens 
350°F, 30 mins. o.K OK Darkens ar 
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Viscosity Increase, 
Accelerated 

Aging in Paint 75°C, 
72 brs. 











1500/4000 | 2000/9000] 1100/18000 |1250/10000 


























Film Clarity Clear Cloudy Opaque Cloudy 























Gloss — Air Dried Film 
60° Photovolt 108 99 54 63 
Gloss Meter 























Freeze-thaw Stability 





1 Cycle o.K Fails OK OK. 
2 Cycle o.K Fails OK Fails 
5 Cycle o.K Fails OK Fails 






































RESULTS OF INDEPENDENT TESTING 











High Solids 55% * Good Working Vise. 1500 cps. + Excellent 
POLYCO 522 HAS: mechanical and shelf stability * Excellent color development 
Excellent low temperature film forming properties 


AMERICAN POLYMER 
COMPANY 


Chemical Division, The Borden Company 
































General Offices: 101 FOSTER STREET, PEABODY, MASSACHUSETTS 
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In the chemical industry, total em- 
ployment — approximately 740,000 — 
was right where it stood in mid-1952. 
Still, a few reductions in force have 
cropped out here and there; and, as 
always, the layoff of two dozen work- 
ers seems to get bigger headlines than 
the hiring of 1,000 new employees. 
Among recent pruning moves: 

@ General Aniline & Film is laying 
off about 25 workers at its Rensselaer 
(N.Y.) plant this month, cutting its 
force to about 700. 

e A general] retrenchment program 
at synthetic rubber plants around 
Houston, Tex., is expected to result 
in the layoff of about 218 employees 
out of a total of approximately 2,000. 

e At Niagara Falls, N.Y., Vana- 
dium Corp. of America has laid off 
some 50 employees because of re- 
duced shipments to steel mills. 

: 
Membership Up: Higher monthly dues 
and a larger number of members 
boosted by more than 29% the per 
capita tax revenue of United Gas, 
Coke & Chemical Workers (CIO) last 
year. The 1953 total—$1,601,622 
indicates that Gas-Coke’s paid-up 
membership averaged about 75,200 
last year, an increase of nearly 10% 
over the 1952 average of about 68,- 
500. The union raised its per capita 
tax from $1 to $1.25/month last spring 
to meet higher administrative costs, to 
expand organizing activities, and to 
build up a larger strike fund. 

* 
Bargaining Battles: Both AFL and 
CIO chemical labor unions have won 
bargaining elections at major chemical 
plants recently. 

e Victory for International Chemi- 
cal Workers Union (AFL) came at the 
Monsanto plant in Addyston, O.; 
Davison Chemical, New Albany, Ind.; 
Cabot Carbon, Gainesville, Fla.; Si- 
moniz Co., Kankakee, Ill.; and Davis 
& Geck, Inc., an American Cyanamid 
subsidiary, at Danbury, Conn. ICWU 
now claims to be the bargaining 
agent for nearly 7,500 employees at 
13 Cyanamid plants. 

e United Gas, Coke & Chemical 
Workers (CIO) chalked up one tri- 
umph at the polls and a partial victory 
in a case decided by the National 
Labor Relations Board. Employees at 
the Sharp'es Chemical] plant (Detroit) 
voted 155 to 125 to switch from 
District 50 to Gas-Coke. (The union’s 
organizers now are concentrating on 
the nearby Pennsalt plant.) And at 
Columbus, O., NLRB dropped one 
Gas-Coke charge but ordered Deter- 
gents, Inc. (a Monsanto subsidiary) to 
cease threatening employees with eco 
nomic reprisals because of their union 
affiliation. 
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Another new plant—another exclusive 


DURCOPUMP snscattation.. 


“These pumps really get rugged service” at 


ELECTRO MANGANESE CORPORATION 





g€G. U.S. PAT. OFF 


KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 


For dependable pump service under tough 
operating conditions, Electro Manganese 
Corp. went to DURCO exclusively in their 
new plant in Knoxville, Tenn. A// of the 
process pumps in this plant are DURCO- 
PUMPS. These handle various corrosive 
solutions including sulfuric acid, cell liquors 
made up of sulfuric acid and manganese 
sulfate, muds from settling and filtering 
operations, and abrasive waste slurries. 


Electro Manganese Corporation is the sole 
FP oe oe an domestic producer of pure electrolytic man- 
ganese (99.9+ %) for the metallurgical and 








chemical industries. Electromanganese is 


; . « ane 
ain ‘ 


widely used as an alloying and sulfur con- 


A bank of Durimet 20 Durcopumps handling manganese sultate solu- trolling agent in the manufacture of stain- 


tion with 3% free sulfuric acid, a portion of the new Knoxville plant less and special alloy steels and various 
enabling Electro Manganese to double its production capacity. non-ferrous alloys. 
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ROCKY MOUNTAIN ARSENAL: From common chemicals, rubber-sealed workmen at remote-control panel produce deadly . . . 
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‘GB’ Nerve Gas: Distasteful Deterrent 


In an atmosphere of tension over U.S. 
defense policy—with debates reverber- 
ating in Congress and in towns and 


villages over the “mass retaliation” 


strategy; with neutralist leaders like 
India’s Nehru and Britain’s Bevan 
clamoring against further experiments 
with hydrogen bombs; and with the 
U.S. catching up on a chemical trigger 
device for atomic bombs, used by the 
Soviet Union six months ago—the 
Army’s Chemical Corps revealed last 
week that it’s manufacturing “GB” o1 
G-gas, a poison so deadly that one 
“whiff” will kill a man. 

The fact that Chemical Corps 
arsenals like the one near Denver are 
turning out G-gas and_ incendiary 
“goop” (a furiously burning, jellied 
gasoline-based improvement on 
napalm) and are renovating hundreds 
of mustard gas bombs brings up the 
question: What is chemistry’s role in 
the new defense plan? 

While the chemical industry would 
like to keep out of the “messy busi 
ness” of chemical warfare altogether, 
much preferring the clean, construc 
tive and more profitable commercial 
applications of chemistry, the industry 
has to furnish whatever chemical sup 
plies the U.S. government decides it 
needs to support the country’s foreign 
policy. Right now, that policy calls 
for the ability to retaliate instantly 
and effectively with any of a wide 
range of weapons—including any that 
an enemy might use against us. It’s 
known that in 1945 the Russians cap- 


30 


tured most of the Nazis’ chemical 
warfare laboratories—in which G-gas 
had been developed six years before 
and “liberated” most of the German 
scientists. 

Chemical Conference: Disclosure of 
limited information about G-gas and 
its manufacture in this country comes 
just a few weeks before a series of 
meetings at the Army Chemical 
Center near Baltimore, April 23-24. 
Chemical Corps officers and members 
of the American Chemical Society’s 
Advisory Committee to the Chemical 
Corps will hear reports on current 
activities in chemical and biological 
warfare research and engineering, dis- 
cuss the present and long-range pro- 
grams, and confer on industrial liaison 
and contracting policies. 

Pentagon officials explain that the 
upward surge in funds for research 
and development in chemical and 
biological warfare in the years since 
World War II is the result of U.S. 
concern about the startling advances 
made in those tactics by the Nazis. 

Now, chemical and _ biological 
weapons are being developed and 
produced at Edgewood Arsenal, Md.; 
Camp Detrick, Md.; and Rocky 
Mountain Arsenal, Colo, At the same 
time, and with the same degree of 
emphasis, counter-measures are being 
sought. There is constant experimen- 
tation into the merits of various gas 
masks, anti-gas lotions, and other 
means of defense against chemicals. 

Use is Limited: G-gas, the Army 


explains, acts by destroying the 
human enzyme cholinesterase. When 
that enzyme isn’t on the job, a 
poisonous substance called acetyl- 
choline rapidly accumulates in the 
nervous system, blocks breathing, 
lowers blood pressure, soon stops 
heart-beat. 

But despite the deadliness of this 
and other chemical and_ biological 
weapons, their use is limited. A gas 
can be used only when the weather is 
just right, which is seldom. Such agents 
are weapons for use in local pin-point 
operations, not for delivery by heavy 
bombers to wipe out large cities. 

Distasteful as the whole subject of 
chemical warfare is, it’s rated as one 
means of preventing the outbreak of 
another world war; and the fact that 
the U.S. would be able to strike back 
quickly with the same loathsome 
weapons may deter any other nation 
from using these anti-personnel gases 
and incendiaries. 

The U.S. chemical industry takes 
no part in devising these weapons or 
in determining how they could be 
used; its role is simply to provide 
some of the ingredients, as requisi- 
tioned by the Defense Dept.—and 
frequently those materials are odd-lot 
items the manufacture of which dis- 
rupts a company’s production of more 
profitable chemicals for its regular 
customers. The industry’s hope is that 
the Defense Dept.—like the peace- 
loving constable in a quiet village 
will never have to use its weapons. 
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since 1938 GY ctune 


esterifies 


\. VWaleic Resin 


In making specialty resins such as modified 
maleics and phenolics, and in making a wide 
range of standard resin types, America’s leading 
resin manufacturers find Glycerine has many 
advantages. Glycerine greatly simplifies the resin 
producer’s problems of stock and handling. 

It is the most versatile of all the polyols, and 
therefore permits the resin manufacturer to make 
a variety of resins using just one polyol. 








Glycerine is also preferred because of its better 
cooking properties, because it makes control 

of the manufacturing process easier, and because 
it imparts superior properties to so many 

resin formulations. 


If you'd like detailed information on Glycerine’s 
chemical and physical properties, write for your 
copy of “Why Glycerine for Alkyd Resins and 
Ester Gums?”—Glycerine Producers’ Association, 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 







For more than 15 years, U. S. 
Industrial Chemicals Company, 
Division of National Distillers Products 
Corp., has used Glycerine to make 
“Arochem 520.” An exceptionally 
pale, high melting point maleic resin, " 
Arochem 520 imparts to coatings the . 
properties of hardness, gloss, 
water-resistance, adhesion, and color- 
retention. Many protective coatings 
manufacturers choose Arochem 520 
for a wide variety of formulations, 
| particularly furniture lacquers, sanding 
sealers, and tin-decorating finishes. 
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rely on 
EL. DORADO 
PURITY 


SERVICE 
UNIFORMITY 


El Dorado has specialized in co- 













for 








conut oil products for more than 





half a century. That's one big 






reason you can depend on the 










performance of El Dorado prod- 
ucts in your formulations. You'll 
find that El Dorado's standards 


ore the highest in the industry. 
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CAPROATE CAPRYLATE 
CAPRATE LAURATE 
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For samples and specifications, write 
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Look-Ahead to 2000 


Practical power from the atom hinges 
on the development of a successful 
method of removing unused fuel from 
reactors and processing it chemically 
so that it can be used further. Last 
week, as it pushed ahead with plans 
for new reactors that will speed the 
era of nuclear power, the Atomic 
Energy Commission looked ahead 
more than four decades into the 
atomic future, foresaw a_ thriving 
$100-million-a-year business for the 
chemical industry in the recovery and 
processing of nuclear fuels. 

Theoretically, a single charge of 
uranium or thorium can keep a reactor 
stoked for years. But when these fuels 
become contaminated by fission prod 
ucts in a reactor, the chain reaction 
slows down and burns out—with as 
much as 90% of the energy still left in 
the fuel. 

Chemical Challenge: The nuclear 
power industry will stand or fall, AEC 
Commissioner Henry Smyth asserts, 
depending largely on whether the 
chemical industry can develop cheap 
methods to reprocess the residual fuel. 
And Robert Peterson, head of AEC’s 
reactor division, terms a successful re- 
covery process “the greatest possible 
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contribution the chemical industry 
can make to nuclear power.” 

At present these chemical processes 
are sky high in cost. Often they are 
just a shade under the cost of buying 
entirely new fuel. 

However, reactor engineers are 
busily seeking a method that will 
slash this processing cost to 5 or 10% 
of total atomic fuel charges. Instead 
of stoking solid fuel elements into the 
atomic fire box, they would prefer to 
use aqueous or liquid-metal solutions 
of the fissionable elements. This would 
make continuous withdrawal and 
processing of unused fuel far easier, 
might trim recovery costs. 

Nuclear Netful: When such a proc- 
ess is worked out, nuclear power will 
spawn a lucrative new chemical busi 
ness. From about 10 million kw. by 
1970, AEC expects capacity of nuclear 
power plants to mushroom by the 
year 2000 to 225 million kw.—about 
one-third of all electrical generating 
capacity expected to be installed at 
that time. 

The bill for fuels to fire these nu 
clear power plants will come to about 
$1.1 billion in the year 2000. At 10% 
of total fuel costs, recovery processes 


will then mean a $100-million-a-year 


chemical business. 





TRANSPORTING EMPLOYEES 
to outlying plants poses a growing 
problem as chemical companies 
move to the suburbs. When Upjohn 
Co. built its new pharmaceutical 
plant six miles from Kalamazoo, 
Mich., it was unable to sell transit 
companies on the idea of carrying 





Getting Them Out to the Plant 


workers at reasonable fares. So it 
started its own bus service, set fare 
at a dime, and offered company 
truck drivers two hours overtime a 
day for operating the buses, In 
three years the fleet has grown to 
16 buses, has carried 800,000 pas- 
sengers. 
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ALSO MAJOR PRODUCERS OF 
SODIUM ACID PYROPHOSPHATE 
CHLORINATED TRISODIUM PHOSPHATE 


DISODIUM PHOSPHATE 
ANHYDROUS © CRYSTALLINE 


MONOSODIUM PHOSPHATE 
ANHYDROUS * MONOHYDRATE 


SODIUM FLUORIDE 
SODIUM SILICOFLUORIDE 


HYGRADE FERTILIZER 
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Sodium Polyphos is 
Blockson’s brand name 
for a water soluble 
Glassy Sodium Phosphate 
with the desirable 
characteristics of Sodium 
Hexametaphosphate and 
Sodium Tetraphosphate. 
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MERCURIALS 
CARBAMATES 
ZIRCONIUM CHEMICALS 
VANADIUM CHEMICALS 
AGRICULTURAL MAGNESIA 
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Tar products ........ 
Soda (crystals) ...... 


Nitrogenous 
fertilizers 





How Austria’s Chemical Output Is Resurging 


(in metric tons) 


42,432 
67,800 
12,444 


area kok 489,960 
35,460 


2,448 


1953 1952 % Change 





34,104 +24.4 
67,260 + 0.8 
14,784 15.8 


431,604 
30,540 
7,236 
2,184 


+13.5 
+16.1 
+31.8 
+12.0 


9,540 
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Chemical Output/Austria: Output in 
most branches of Austria’s chemical 
industry during 1953 topped 1952; 
and in certain commodities (soap and 
washing powders, tar products, nitro- 
genous fertilizers), production figures 
set all-time records (see chart). 
Further: recently acquired electric 
power is spurring plans for the pro- 
duction of carbide in Austria. Up 
to now, the Austrian plastics industry 
has been dependent upon imported 
carbide from West Germany as its 
major source of acetylene. 

° 
Expansion/ICI: Imperial Chemical In- 
dustries will expand its Wilton Works 
at a cost of $16.8 million. Responsible 
for the project: the Billingham Div. 
of ICI which will operate the facil- 
ities and transfer a large proportion 
of the products derived (by pipeline 
under the Tees) to its own plants 
for further upgrading. 

° 
Sulfur/Italy: Production of molten 
sulfur in Italy in 1953 set an all-time 
record at 227,750 tons—compared with 
215,775 tons in 1952. Exports of 
sulfur, however, dropped off last year 
—plummeted to 6,953 tons against 
51,619 tons in 1952. 

a 
Nylon/Venezuela: Construction has 
started on a $1.5-million nylon prod- 
ucts plant at La Victoria, Aragua, 
sponsored by Nylon, Inc., New York. 
Production will begin by August. 

. 

Synthetic Rubber/Great Britain; Two 
new developments in the synthetic 
rubber industry in Great Britain: 

@ Monsanto Chemicals, Ltd. has 


completed construction of a pilot 
plant from which a range of styrene 
butadiene resins will be available 
starting next July. The company 
further plans to spend £500,000 to 
build a full-scale plant, with a rated 
capacity of 4,000 tons/year, due for 
completion within two years. 

e The Dunlop Rubber Co. will 
build a £500,000 plant at Fort Dun 
lop to produce synthetic rubber prod- 
ucts. Work on the site has already 
been started, “in the expectation that 
butadiene and styrene will be avail 
able in England within the near 
future.” 

° 
Ammonia/Sweden: The Swedish 
Shale Oil Co. has agreed with the 
Cooperative Assn. and its subsidiary, 
the Swedish Saltpetre Works, to 
build an ammonia plant in Kvarntorp 
Sweden. Annual capacity: 22,000 
tons. According to the Swedish Board 
of Trade, present domestic production 
of ammonia meets only 40% of Swe 
den’s annual demand for nitrogenous 
fertilizers; this contemplated expan 
sion will cut down on costly dolla 
imports from Italy and the U.S. 
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Race to Court: National Petro-Chem 
icals Corp., whose Tuscola (IIl.) plant 
is in the middle of the nation’s cm 
rently most bitter fracas on pollution 
won the race into the Douglas County 
courthouse when it became apparent 
that the dispute would not be settled 
without litigation. Gov. William 
Stratton, whose administration was 
criticized for its handling of the situ- 
ation, had directed Attorney General 
Latham Castle to take legal action 
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How is a, qlaas Sabespackage born ? 
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Tt may be born of the talent of its designer to It may be born from necessary emphasis on the 
picture the virtues of a product by the grace and protection of its contents from every outside 
beauty of its container. influence. 





That successful glass 
SALES packages are so 
consistently developed 
by Owens-Illinois 

is no accident. 


























It is the result of systematic research into the 
problems to be solved and the objectives to be 
reached in the creation of each Duraglas® 
SALESpackage by specialists in design, engi- 
neering and marketing. 
































The best answer to your packaging problem 
may come from a single factor in the birth of a 
new Duraglas Container but is more likely to 
evolve from a combination of many skills. Ask 
It may be born because a special convenience to us to demonstrate how Owens-Illinois’ abilities 
the user is needed to insure satisfactory perform- = can be focused on your problem. . . container, 
ance under difficult circumstances. closure, label or carton. 











DURAGLAS CONTAINERS Owens-ILuINo!Is 


AN () PRODUCT GENERAL OFFICES - TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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Where you need 
HEAT | EXCHANGE 





Be sure you have 
SLIME 






CONTROL 



















































































Whether you heat or cool water ing and dependable service, highly 
for make-up, process or any other accurate and backed by over 40 years 
use, you will need Wallace & Tier- of successful application experience, 
nan Chlorination to help combat Wallace & Tiernan Chlorination can 
slime problems introduced by water- help you increase the efficiency of 
borne bacteria or air-borne bacteria. your plant and cut operating costs. 

With slime control equipment For further information write our 
designed for any need, built for last- Industrial Division. 














WALLACE & TIERNAN 


25 MAIN ST., BELLEVILLE 9, N. J. 












CHLORINATORS * CHEMICAL FEEDERS ¢ SCREENING EQUIPMENT ¢ MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
« PRECISION PRESSURE INSTRUMENTS © CATHODIC PROTECTION © FINE CHEMICALS 
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WIDE WORLD 
ILLINOIS’ STRATTON: In _ pollution 


crisis, law suit is state’s last resort. 





but the state’s law clerk—dispatched 
to the Tuscola court in a state police 
car—filed his petition several hours 
after the company attorney was in 
the clerk’s office. Specific develop- 
ments: 

e National Petro-Chemicals is ask- 
ing the court to quash an order issued 
last month by the State Sanitary 
Water Board directing the company 
to stop polluting the Kaskaskia River 
as Of March 6. 

e The state is asking for an injunc- 
tion reinforcing the Water Board’s 
order, and is accusing the company 
of having violated that order. 

@ About a thousand residents of 
Shelbyville (pop. 4,700), which gets 
its drinking water from wells along 
the Kaskaskia, swarmed to the state 
capital and demanded that the state 
act immediately to stop the pollution. 
One man’s weird suggestion: have 
the state police raid and close the 
petrochemical plant. Technical Sec- 
retary Clarence Klassen of the State 
Water Board told the crowd that the 
pollution law is so broad that it’s 
difficult to enforce. 

. 
Pollution Control Boon: Of possible 
significance to chemical companies is 
the Mississippi State Supreme Court’s 
decision holding that salt water dis- 
posal systems [used in connection with 
oil production] are exempt from state 
and local property taxes. Chief Jus- 
tice Harvey McGehee says those sys- 
tems are “integral parts of the oil pro- 
ducing equipment,” and points out 
that use of the disposal systems is 
necessitated by state antipollution reg- 
ulations. It would appear that a case 
could be made for granting similar 
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CHEMICAL 


A GETTER AMERICA 
THROUGH CHEMICAL PROGRESS 


For Lubricating Action...... 


Use 1025 or 2025 as lubricant bases in medium and heavy-duty 
hydraulic fluids, They are non-volatile, non-sludging, have good 
low-temperature properties, good water-tolerance, are non-cor- 
rosive to metals, and have very little swelling effect on rubber. 
hey tend to inhibit the swelling action of some of the} more 
active solvents used in hydraulic fluid formulations. 

Use polypropylene glycols as rubber lubricants. Good |ubri- 
cating action plus low ash content give quick, easy release from 
the mold and a clean burn out. 


For Solvent Power...... 


\ large number of solvent applications are possible with the 
polypropylene glycols because they are solvents for many 
organic materials and are compatible with many vegetable oils, 
natural waxes, and resins. They are currently being used as 
solvents for resin-type inks. 


For Coupling Action...... 


Polypropylene glycols 1025 and 2025 are only slightly soluble 
in water but the lower molecular weight compounds, 150 and 
425, are water-soluble and have many uses in the preparation 
of soluble oils. 


For Chemical Reactivity...... 


The chemical reactivity of these products centers around 
the two hydroxyl groups. They are used to make non-ioniv 
surface-active agents, resins, plasticizers, and non-volatile 
herbicidal preparations. 


The polypropylene glycols are available in four closely 
controlled molecular weight ranges. The numbers 150, 425, 
1025, and 2025, by which they are designated, represent their 
average molecular weights. All four products are available for 
immediate shipment in tank car quantities. 

For samples and further information on how polypropylene 
glycols can best serve you, call or write our nearest office. 
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Staley’s 


lUstry’s'Dependable Source of 


ae 


Staley Products Serve These 
and Many Other Industries: 


Plywood ° Asphalt . Insecticide 
Batteries * Adhesives * Brewing 
Building Materials * Linoleum * Tobacco 
Leather * Textile ° Paint 
Pharmaceutical * Baking 


for more information, write to the Industrial Division 
A. E. STALEY MFG. CO., DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
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exemption to pollution control facili- 
ties at chemical plants in that state. 
° 

Royalties Resumed: In the chlorophyll 
patent ruckus (CW, March 20), Col- 
gate-Palmolive and the Rystan Co. 
have reached an out-of-court agree- 
ment that calls for dropping of the 
two suits filed in New York by Colgate 
and the counteraction filed in Kansas 
City, Kan., by Rystan. Under this 
settlement, Colgate is resuming pay 

ment of royalties on its chlorophyllin- 
charged toothpaste at the rates agreed 
on in 1952: 2% of net sales up to the 
first $5 million, 1% for all sales in 
excess of that amount, and 1% for all 
sales outside of the U.S. 

This means that Bristol-Myers, 
American Home Products, Lever 
Bros., and Zonite Products also must 
resume payment of chlorophyll tooth- 
paste royalties to Rystan, retroactive 
to March 1. Lost to Rystan: all Col 
gate royalties from July 29, 1953, to 
March 1; and all royalties from the 
other four companies from Oct. |, 
1953, to March 1. 


KEY CHANGES... 


Tolman G. Everett, to vice-president 
in charge of finance, Morris R. Stanley, 
to vice-president and director of sales, 
and Howard Adler, to vice-president 
in charge of chemical research, Victor 


Chemical Works, Chicago. 


W. S. Emerson, to assistant director, 
development department, Research 
and Engineering Div., Monsanto 
Chemical Co., St. Louis. 


Louis M. Boulware, to assistant pro- 
duction manager, Textile Div., U.S. 
Rubber Co., New York. 


Russel G. Allen, to executive vice 
president, Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., 
Boston. 


J. Early Hardesty, to assistant comp- 
troller, Mathieson Chemical Corp.., 
Baltimore. 


Howard F. Bjork, to vice-president, 
manufacturing; Howard I. Cramer, to 
vice-president, development; and 
George R. Lawson, to vice-president, 
sales; Sharples Chemicals Inc., Phila- 
delphia. 


F. Jerome Tone, Jr., to senior vice- 
president, and Frederick T. Keeler, to 
director of sales, The Carborundum 
Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


R. E. Workman, to assistant to the 
general manager, C. O. McNeer, to 
general sales manager, and M. J. 
Rhoad, to assistant to the general sales 
manager, Chemical Div., The Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., Akron. 
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No. 3 of a series of advertisements 





ACRYLO-NEWS 





AERO* Acrylonitrile, though a highly stable 
chemical, is the most reactive of the vinyl mono- 
mers. It is so versatile that it can be used either as 
an intermediate in the preparation of dyes, phar- 
maceuticals, insecticides and other useful products, 
or by direct application in the broad fields of rubber, 


plastics and textiles. Its polymers and copolymers 
can be formulated to add many desirable properties 
to today’s products and to create interesting new 
products. The following items and abstracts, 
gathered from many sources, indicate a few facets 


of current research with this versatile monomer. 


A> 


A FLEXIBLE RESILIENT ADHESIVE with excellent bonding properties has been used 
with laminations of vinyl chloride-vinylidene chloride copolymers. Composed of 
a rubbery acrylonitrile—butadiene copolymer, it has good color stability and is 
non-tacky when dry. 





IMPROVED BONDING OF POLYACRYLONITRILE FIBERS TO RUBBER is the 

result of a process for the treatment of the fibers with an alcohol- 
soluble synthetic resin. The fibers find application in tire 
casings, belting, printing blankets and similar items. 


DRYING OILS FOR PAINTS, VARNISHES, COATING COMPOUNDS AND FLOOR COVERINGS show 
improved properties when formulated with a copolymer of acrylonitrile and a 
diolefin such as butadiene. They are used as activating agents in 
compositions of soybean, fish, linseed and other oils. 








PLASTICS AND SYNTHETIC RESINS displaying interesting properties 
have been made by copolymerizing acrylonitrile with ethylene 
sulfonyl fluoride. The process imparts both heat stability and 
plasticity to the final products. 





WORKABILITY OF HIGH ACRYLONITRILE POLYMERS has been greatly increased by the 
plasticizing action of a water-soluble compound, such as N-substituted ethylene 
carbamate. This makes it possible to exploit the inherent solvent resistance 
and other advantages of polymerized acrylonitrile in the development of 
filaments, fibers and many plastics. 





PAPERS WITH IMPROVED WET AND DRY STRENGTH have been prepared by 
using a copolymer of acrylonitrile and vinyl pyridine in a bleached 
sulfite pulp slurry. 





(Some or all of the above items are covered by U.S. of foreign patents 





Should you wish a more complete bibliography of 
current literature and new developments concerning 
acrylonitrile, we shall be glad to place your name © 
on our mailing list. 


Giant 


As the pioneer producer of this exciting vinyl 


, 
AMERICAN Cyanamid LOMPANY 


monomer, American Cyanamid has expanded its 
production facilities to assure users adequate sup- PETROCHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 
plies at low price. Write for technical assistance 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


in your acrylonitrile research, *Trade-mark 














How big should a bubble be? 





PETROLEUM 
CHEMICALS 


Most people take bubbles for granted, 
but not those who are in the business of 
manufacturing plasterboard. 


Here bubbles are very important. Espe- 
cially the kind of bubbles you can get 
with Atlantic ULTRAWETs. 


These miracle chemicals are part of 
the growing Atlantic family of petro- 
chemicals. That’s why you see the minia- 
ture oil refinery in the picture. 


Used in the manufacture of, plaster- 
board, the ULTRAWETS make bubbles of 
more uniform size and distribution in the 
wet plaster. Less water is needed, so dry- 
ing is faster. Result: A lighter, stronger 


plasterboard—plus faster production with 
resultant savings. 

Atlantic ULtRAwETs have outstanding 
ability to emulsify non-soluble substances, 
hold solids in suspension, and aid in the 
penetration of water solutions, They offer 
matchless advantages to a wide variety 
of industries. 

Atlantic research and long experience 
can help you put these advantages to 
work in your product. We'll be glad to 
work with your engineers to develop new 
and improved products—or to cut costs. 
Write for complete information te The 
Atlantic Refining Company, Dept. H-12. 
260 So. Broad Street. Philadelphia 1. t/a. 
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No one yearns for the good old 
days like a textile dyer: each new 
man-made fiber means more 
problems. Because of their high 
resistance to chemicals and water, 
the synthetics stubbornly resist 
coloring. 

One way to dye synthetics is 
to use a carrier—a chemical that 
will promote penetration and sorp- 
tion of the dye. Although special- 
ized equipment (high temperature, 
high pressure) has been developed 
for certain dyeing jobs, carriers are 
generally preferred for production 
dyeing. 

Of the thousands of compounds 
that have been evaluated, only a 
few have found commercial accept- 
ance. And there still isn’t one that 
is ideal from the standpoint of cost, 
toxicity, disposal, residual effect on 
the fiber, method of utilization 
and effectiveness at normal dyeing 


temperatures in regular equip- 


ment. Some common carriers: 


phenol, o-phenylphenol, p-pheny!] 
phenol, o-dichlorobenzene, mono- 
chlorobenzene, benzoic acid and 
methylphenyl carbinol. Others 
such as salicylic acid, 2,4-dichloro 
benzoic acid and _ 3,4-dichloro 
benzoic acid are now gaining ac- 
ceptance, 

They differ widely in cost and 
behavior but have one thing in 
common: limited water solubility. 
For this reason, specialty manu 
facturers are offering prepared car 
riers that require no pretreatment 
(e.g., dispersing). One such for 
mula for Dacron: o-phenylphenol 
dissolved in pine oil and emulsified 
with an anionic dispersing agent. 

When unformulated acid carriers 

o-phenylphenol, p-phenylphenol 
or benzoic acid—are used, it is nec- 
essary to dissolve them in a solution 
of caustic soda, distribute this so- 
lution uniformly throughout the 
dyebath, and reprecipitate (with 
acid) the carrier as a fine disper- 
sion. 

Most carriers act as swelling 
agents, open the fiber structure. 
Monochlorobenzene, commonly 
used for Dacron, is an exception 
it promotes the formation of a con 
centrated layer of dye solution® 
around the fiber 


* Patent 2,670,263, assigned to Genegal Dye 
stuff Corp., is one of the most recent on the 
monochlorobenzene method 








Dyers point out these major de 
fects in current carriers: 

e Phenolics leave residues that 
impart odor, reduce lightfastness. 

@ Monochlorobenzene is _ toxic, 
calls for stringent precautions. 

e Benzoic acid is costly. 

Stream pollution is a universal 
headache. 

But they’re convinced that these 
drawbacks are not inherent in car- 
riers. Deering-Milliken Inc. (Green- 
ville, S.C.), one of the largest mills 


New Chemicals to Carry Colors 





lize the acid, use it over and over 


again for progressively deeper 
shades. 

Where recovery is not practicable 
(i.e., in the smaller dyehouses) a 
highly efficient carrier on the style 
of methylphenylearbinol (50¢/Ib.) 
or Union Carbide’s Ketosol 75 (75% 
methylphenylearbinol, 25% aceto- 
phenone) at 48¢ Ib. is the goal. 

There’s no precise way to peg 
demand for carriers. One conserva- 
tive guess puts Dacron carrier de- 





WANTED: For dyeing synthetics, a better chemical assist. 


handling synthetics, is interested 
to the point of actively researching 
for better carriers. 

Fixed Factor: Despite their rela- 
tively low cost, carriers can run 
into a lot of money. For example, 
it costs about $73 to prepare a 
standard 1,000-gal. dye kettle con- 
taining 2% of benzoic acid (44¢ 
lb.) for dyeing Dacron. This con 
centration is required regardless of 
the amount of fabric to be dyed; 
and only a small amount of benzoic 
acid is exhausted in dyeing. One 
trick to minimize waste: recrystal- 





mand alone at about l million lbs. 
‘year. But this figure, according to 
some textile men, could be closer 
to 1% million Ibs., and it must be 
revised upward to account for 
blends. 

If acrylics are considered, the 
market becomes even more impres 
sive. And the sky’s the limit for a 
chemical that, when used in com 
bination with inexpensive dyes, can 
facilitate the coloring of all hydro 
phobic fibers without periling the 
fiber, the dyeworker, or the dye 
house budget. 
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; PHULUS—LIUNhLs CKAWFORD 
) ; ‘s - . . P ° . ° Ps 
PEERING into test chamber, Gibson sees staffer Clarence Hall don wired harness, later helps him suit up for comparison trial. 


Dressing for the Fourth Dimension 


By the time 
into the 


a synthetic fiber breaks 

market, it holds 

secrets for its producer. 
e Chemically and 


will be an open book. 


very few 
physically, it 


e Textile processing characteristics 
(spinnability, dyeability, etc.) will also 
be well defined. 

e For the there’s 


consumer, sure 


to be complete data on laundering, 


pressing, dry cleaning, ete. 

But it’s odds-on that next to nothing 
is known about a vital fourth dimen 
sion—comfort. 

Last week, with the unveiling of 
the Du Pont $2-million 
Haskell Laboratory for Toxicology 
and Industrial Medicine, the mysteries 
of fibers’ fourth dimension moved a 
step closer to their unraveling. 


- 
Co.s new 


Situated in rural Newark, Del., 
Haskell Laboratory is primarily con 
cerned with 
those who come into contact with Du 
Pont products and processes. Keenly 
sensitive to stirrings of discontent in 
the company’s stable of fibers, Haskell 
teams up with the fiber-producing de- 
partment to probe the ingredients that 
make up clothing comfort. 


assuring the safety of 


GIBSON records gloved subject’s impressions ef test fabrics, checks skin wetness with special probe (right). 
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STRIDING on fast-moving treadmill, Hall works up sweat, His reactions are automatically clocked (right). 


Focused on the warm region of the 
temperature scale, the comfort study 
explores a_ spate of physiological 
factors (perspiration rate, body tem- 
perature, heart rate, skin wetness and 
temperature), attempts to correlate 
them with subjective impressions of 
comfort. 

To implement this effort, there’s a 
controlled environment chamber—re- 
plete with treadmill, windmaker and 
automatic instruments to record a 
test participant's temperature and 
heart rate. 

Subjects don test apparel over an 
electrically wired harness, have their 
physiological responses measured dur- 
ing walks on the endless belt. Sup- 
ported by the harness are cardio- 
tachometer® probes, and_ thermo- 
couples arranged to sense temperature 
in a series of corresponding positions 
on either side of the body. 

By means of half-garments zippered 
together, two different fabrics may be 
tested simultaneously; direct differen- 
tial readings are also obtained in this 
way. 

A specially designed probe deter- 
mines skin wetness by conductivity 
measurement; perspiration loss is as 
certained by weighing subjects before 
and after exertion; and body tempera 
ture is checked with an oral clinical 
thermometer. 

For subjective tests, project leader 
Joseph Gibson, Jr. (of the textile fibers 


* Heart-rate 
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department) enlists people drawn 
from other divisions of the company. 
They are called upon to rate comfort 
and wetness of apparel on a numeri- 
cal scale. To distracting 
influences (e.g., fabric color, appear 
hand, individuals wear 
gloves, may be blindfolded or tested 
in a pitch-black chamber 

Du Pont probers have learned, for 


example, that 


minimize 


ance, etc.) 


mi? 


e Under warm nylon 
similar in thei 
effect on body surface temperature; 

e Fibers that show good wick- 
ability (absorption of water) keep skin 
dry regardless of whether or not the 
fiber absorbs water; 

e Contact with the skin 
fabric discomfort 
tures 


conditions, 
and cotton are very 


increases 
in warm tempera 


Launched several years ago to 


RESULT: Texture is key—smooth fabric (right) clings, is less comfortable. 
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...and here are some of the reasons why: (1) Wide 
choice of seal types, tested and proved for specific appli- 
cations; (2) Design and manufacture that actually 
exceeds 3A sanitary standards; (3) Streamline heads— 
faster assembly and disassembly—easy to clean; (4) Pat- 
ented impeller—higher efficiency—minimizes foaming 
action; (5) Pump heads can be turned full 360 degrees— 
simplifies installation. 

These are just a few of the advantages you get when 
you specify TRI-CLOVER Centrifugal Pumps. These 
modern, high efficiency units are backed 
by years of specialized experience, and 
are available in a full line of sanitary 
and industrial types to meet prac- 
tically every corrosion-resistant 
pump requirement. 


Flereiregy, Pours 


Let our experienced engineering staff 
help in solving your pumping problems. 


See your nearest TRI-CLOVER DISTRIBUTOR 
of its 


EXPORT DIVISION: 8 Se. Michigan CHICAGO, U.S.A. © Cable: TRICLO, CHICAGO 


ate 


eel 72é- Clover 


MACHINE CO. 
Wiscentia 
' ee dl to. e 7 


, TRIALLOY AND STAINLESS STE FABRICATED STAINLESS STEEL 
SANITARY FITTINGS, VALVES, INDUSTRIAL FITTINGS AND - 
PUMPS, TUBING, SPECIALTIES INDUSTRIAL PUMPS 


THE Complete LINE P254%/, 





RESEARCH... 


plumb the source of summertime 
complaints about nylon shirts, the 
comfort study has achieved an im- 
portant goal—a more comfortable 
nylon fabric. Discovering that nylon 
is no warmer than cotton and also 
wicks well, researchers turned their 
attention to skin contact. They found 
the trouble of any smooth surface 
fabric (e.g., nylon filament) is a strong 
tendency to cling to wet surfaces. 

The remedy: switch shirting from 
a smooth fabric to a rougher, spun 
or textured materia] that presents a 
smaller surface area to the skin. In 
the broader context, a comfortable 
warm-weather fiber should wick well, 
have a relatively rough surface, not 
greatly boost skin temperature. 

But in an area as subjective as 
wearing apparel, master plans are of 
very limited value. Sales appeal in 
clothing, despite the best efforts of 
science, may filways be laced with a 
generous dash of the unpredictable. 

Thus far, ‘the clothing comfort 
probe is yielding information that will 
serve as a solid foundation for further 
research. Better functional design of 
clothing (and greater demand for 
synthetics) is the ultimate goal. 

~ 
Instrument News: Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Co. (Rochester, N.Y.) is 
launching a new line of polarizing mi- 
croscopes for chemical analysis. Re- 
ported to combine high accuracy with 
easy operation, the new instruments 
possess features previously available 
only in more expensive Bausch & 
Lomb instruments. 

e The Perkin-Elmer Corp.’s (Nor- 
walk, Conn.) new offering is an elec- 
trophoresis apparatus that makes fin- 
ished prints of patterns in one minute 
flat. Key: a fast-working Land camera. 
Electrophoresis is widely employed in 
chemical and pharmaceutical research 
for the separation of complex protein 
and colloid mixtures. 

° 
Magnetic Memory: A new electronic 
information storage system is the fruit 
of Logistic Research, Inc.’s labors. 
The Redondo Beach, Calif., firm has 
devised electronic apparatus that 
works in conjunction with common 
office machines to file and store moun- 
tains of data. Heart of the system, 
according to the company, is its new 
memory drum that permits speedy ac- 
cess to stored material. 

* 
New Tack: There'll be a shift in spent 
sulfite liquor research. That’s what 
Averill Wiley, technical director of 
the Sulphite Pulp Manufacturers’ Re- 
search League, has just told execu 
tives of the organizations’ 14-member 
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(Advertisement) 


CHEMICALS OUTLOOK April 1954 





This news bulletin about Wyandotte Chemicals services, products, and their applications, 
is published to help keep you posted. Perhaps you will want to route these and subsequent 
facts to interested members of your organization. Additional information and _ trial 
quantities of Wyandotte products are available upon request . . . may we serve you? 
WYANDOTTE 


CHEMICALS 


FOR With the firm belief that the future of 
MANUFACTURERS the glycols is as unlimited as that of the 
REQUIRING chemical industry itself, Wyandotte has 
HIGH-PURITY expanded its organic chemical facilities to 
GLYCOLS— produce new industrial grades of ethylene and di- 
A BRAND-NEW ethylene glycols along with their anti-freeze 
glycol, ethylene dichloride and other 
SOURCE OF related products. While these glycols already 
SUPPLY play important parts in the manufacture of cello- 
phane, synthetic fibers, explosives, synthetic 
rubber, paper, adhesives, resins and dyes, we 
believe the surface has been barely scratched -- 
promising new uses are constantly being announced. 


Wyandotte customers who require these purer 
grades of glycol can expect the same expert 
cooperation from our field personnel and 
research chemists they have always enjoyed. 
New customers will also benefit from our 
thorough knowledge of glycols, and may 
request technical assistance in their appli- 
cation at any time .. . our complete, modern 
research facilities are at your disposal. 


Wyandotte service-scientists make no claim 

to complete familiarity with the many spe- 
cialized uses for the various glycols -- they 
leave that up to you. But they do have many 
years’ experience as a basic producer of glycols, 
and will consult with you on your immediate 

and long-range problems. 


Your inquiries are invited on these new 
products as well as the regular grades of 
glycols that have been available in the past. 
Write today for further information. 


yandotfe cuemicais 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN e¢ OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


SODA ASH « CAUSTIC SODA e BICARBONATE OF SODA «+ CALCIUM CARBONATE ¢ CALCIUM CHLORIDE «+ CHLORINE « HYDROGEN «+ DRY ICE « GLYCOLS « DDT 
BHC « SYNTHETIC DETERGENTS (anionic and nonionic) « CARBOSE*® (Sodium CMC) ¢ ETHYLENE DICHLORIDE «+ DICHLORODIMETHYLHYDANTOIN + CHLORINATED SOLVENTS 
SOIL CONDITIONERS AND AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS »* OTHER ORGANIC AND INORGANIC CHEMICALS 
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Cornwell Chemical Announces 
Increased Sulphuric Acid Facilities 





Enlarged Plant Now In Operation 





Continuing its program of expansion to meet growing industrial 
needs, Cornwell Chemical Corporation has increased its facilities 
for the production of sulphuric acid, The new addition makes 
Cornwell one of the largest sulphuric acid plants in the Phila- 
delphia area—occupying 35 acres on the banks of the Delaware 
River. 

Its products are delivered by railroad tank cars and by a fleet 


of company owned tank transports. The Cornwell dock accom- 
modates ocean-going vessels and sulphuric acid tank boats. 


Cornwell stands ready to meet the sulphuric acid needs of in- 
dustries throughout the country’s fastest-growing industrial area. 


Cornwell Chemical Corporation 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES... 24 East 38th St., New York 16. MUrray Hill 3-0174 

SALES OFFICES . . . Philadelphia, Pa.—Torresdale 4-7358 
ORNWELL 744 Broad Street, Newark, N. J.—Market 4-2776 

and Cornwells Heights, Pa.—Cornwells 0700 




















HYDROCARBON 


PLASTICIZERS 


@ Excellent for vinyl! wiré insulation. 

@ improves electrical characteristics. 

@ imparts superior heat and storage stability 
to vinyl! plastisols and srganisols. 


@ For partial replacement, of primary 
plasticizers in vinyls. 


@ Complete replacement for dibutyl 
phthalate in synthetic rubbers. 


PAN AMERI N 


DIVISION 
Ape? AMERICAN Pan American Refining Corp 
ss EAST 42> STREET + NEW YORK 17. N. Y 
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RESEARCH. ..-ee- 


mills. According to Wiley the em- 
phasis wil] be taken off uses for the 
whole liquor, transferred to potential 
applications for chemical components 
of the liquor. Reason for the new 
tack: the whole-liquor field appears to 
have been thoroughly — researched; 
liquor fractions are relatively unex- 
plored. 
. 


Foreign Intelligence: Underscoring its 
vigorous new program of research, 
Badische Anilin-&-Soda-Fabrik A.G., 
Ludwigshafen, Germany, is out with 
a trio of new products. 

e Kieselsol, a 15% aqueous solution 
of colloidal silicic acid for clarifying 
wine and fruit juices. Working prin- 
ciple: used with gelatin, Kieselsol pro- 
duces flaky sediments which adsorb 
and precipitate plant albumin and 
suspended particles. It’s said to be 
faster and better than tannin for the 
job. 

e Blankit IA, a marriage of stabi- 
lized sodium dithionid and a fluores- 
cent substance. A water-soluble pow- 
der, the new product is aimed at 
bleachers of wool, silk and rayon 
staple. It’s supposed to save time, re- 
duce requirements for forebleaching 
agents. 

e For dyers, the company has de- 
veloped a mixture of a solvent and a 
wetting agent. According to claims, 
the combination promotes the solution 
and dispersion of non-basic colors, is 
well suited for color mixing. Added 
use: to clean dyeing equipment. The 
product is called Eulysin MP. 

e Other German newcomers: Sch- 
utzsal HA, a wool dye, developed by 
Farbwerke Hoechst AG; and a black 
dye for chrome leather, designated 
Brilliant-chromlederschwarz CV by 
its producer —Cassella Farbwerke 
Mainkur A.G. 

- 


Compounds from Carnegie: Newly 
available from the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology (Pittsburgh) are three 
American Petroleum Institute Stand- 
ard samples of hydrocarbons: 2,2- 
dimethyl-3-ethyl-pentane, 4-methyl- 
trans-2-hexne, 1-methylcyclohexene. 
These bring the total number to 224. 
& 


Sealed Stirrer: Labline, Inc. (Chicago) 
now offers a device for stirring under 
vacuum without mercury seals. Called 
Stir-O-Vac, it will operate at speeds 
up to 20,000 rpm, and vacuums down 
to 2 mm. Seal is made through a 
special double “V” Teflon washer. 
Uses: for metal dispersions, solid- 
liquid reactions where shearing action 
is necessary, liquid-liquid reactions 
where reagents are not mutually 
miscible. 
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Here is an interesting dibasic 
acid you should investigate 


Du Pont Diglycolic Acid is an economical 
dibasic acid offering interesting possibilities 
in many industrial applications. A white crys- 
talline solid with 97.5% min. free acid, 
Du Pont Diglycolic Acid has a density of 1.58 
and a melting point of 148°C .... is soluble in 
water, lower alcohols, acetone and dioxane 
to insure maximum flexibility in processing 

operations. 
As an organic acid, this material has an 
ionization constant at 25°C. of K)=1.1x10-3 
. is stronger than either tartaric or 
ona with formic acids, yet costs no more. Although 
ana neutral salts not suitable for food use, Diglycolic Acid 
dehydrating conditions finds application in the manufacture of 
t peareeer cyclic imide: me resins and plasticizers . . . shows promise in 
with acetic anny the preparation of acid detergents, as a 
sequestering agent, as the monosodium salt 
in buffers for pH control, in textile dyeing 

N and in other uses. 

— tt Why not investigate the use of Du Pont 
Diglycolic Acid in your business? We'll be 
glad to send you more information on this 
versatile, economical dibasic acid—specifi- 
cations, properties, suggested uses, etc. Just 
clip the coupon below, or write on your let- 
terhead to E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), Polychemicals Dept., Wilmington 98, 

Delaware. 





GRADE AND AVAILABILITY: Du Pont Diglycolic Acid—a white crystalline solid with 
97.5% min. free acid —is available in multiwall paper bags containing 50 Ibs. net weight. 


Serving Industry with Idea-Chemicals 


AMIDES + ALCOHOLS + ESTERS + ORGANIC ACIDS + SOLVENTS + RESINS 
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E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Polychemicals Department 604 Wilmington 98, Del. 
Please send me more information about Du Pont Diglycolic Acid—specifications, 


chemical and physical properties, suggested uses, bibliography, etc. | am interested 


me orn : : : : : ‘ i 
beter in evaluating Diglycolic Acid for the following applications: 


Better Things for Better Living 
. « » through Chemistry 


Polychemicals 


DEPARTMENT 


CHEMICALS + PLASTICS 








Name 





Firm 


Address 








City State — 
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6. ROR 7 heme teD. 


MATERIALS HANDLING 


in radio transmittal of pickup and delivery requests to truck 


SUPERVISOR taps in on trouble when plant dispatcher runs into snarl-up . 


af 
U.S.M.R.CON3 





drivers and locomotive engineers. 


Freewheeling Cost Reduction 


It's never too late for industrial rejuvenation. After 51 
years of growth and rambling additions, United States 
Metals Refining Co. (Carteret, N. J.) is moving along 
with a new spring in its step, challenging its younger 
brethren in the process industries to keep apace. Basis 
for the rejuvenation; a fast-stepping materials hand 
ling program that after only three years is paying off 
handsomely in time, manpower and money. 

The firm was forced into its undertaking by rapidly 
spiraling production costs; and unlike many other firms, 
it was saddled with a senile plant. It’s well aware that it 
faced a difficult task in trying to revamp the setup at 
Carteret, and that the job is still far from complete, but 
it’s more than satisfied with the first fruits of labor. 

Every innovation required thorough preparation, began 
with a cost profile—a data sheet on proposed changes in 
materials handling showing cost of additional equipment 
needed and an estimate of expected savings. A great many 
profiles have already been prepared, approved and put 
into operation at Carteret; many more are in the hopper. 

Face Lifting: A bit unsettling in the beginning, every 
planned change in materials handling at Carteret set in 


48 


motion a train of unplanned changes. USMR slowly be 
came accustomed to this chain-reaction occurrence, now 
looks forward to a complete alteration in the physical 


appearance of the plant. 


Spread over 185 acres, the plant was supplied princi 
pally by standard-gauge railway, interconnected by nar- 
row-gauge railway. Branching and growth of the plant 
was defined by the narrow-gauge trellis; flexibility was 
at a minimum. 

One of the first goals set was to uproot the narrow-gauge 
tracks, substitute more mobile trucks and fork trucks. This 
meant building paved roadways (of which there were 
none), raising and widening doors, palletizing or stack 
ig material so that it could be handled by the trucks, 
installing two-way radios between the trucks and a dis 
patcher—who found it almost impossible to keep track 
of his drivers any other way—and building loading ramps 
so the trucks could reach the material.°® 

Not the least of the difficulties was finding a dispatcher 

Later, USMR even radioequipped its yard engines and locomotive 
ranes a 1! as the materials handling supervisor’s office where the 


eceiver is a ind the supervisor is 
r the first siens of snafu. 


istening, almost unconscious) 
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INTERMEDIATES 


oe fot Ei lo 
INTERMEDIATES 


try Antara First 


IF WHAT YOU NEED ISN'TIN ' 

OUR LINE, WE'LL CONSIDER | 
MAKING IT JUST 

FOR YOU 
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ANTARA. CHEMICALS 
ANTARA a A SALES DIVISION OF GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORPORATION 


435 HUDSON STREET. NEW YORK 14, N.Y. 


From ‘Research to Reality”’ 





PRODUCTION . 


Story begins on p. 48 


SLOW-ROLLING hand truck is replaced by .. . 


TRACK-CONFINED narrow-gauge railway makes way for 


Brings the Old... 


qualified for the job. The ideal man for a job like that 
would be an industrial engineer with a 3-D mind that 
could hold a mental picture of the entire plant at all 
times, and who would realize that there are 60 long sec- 
onds in each minute but only 8 short hours in a working 
day. He would also be a chemist, who could warn drivers 
against stacking dangerous materials next to each other; 
a safety man, who could talk his drivers over and through 
ticklish spots; an inventory expert, who could keep a run 
ning mental inventory of the whole plant. 

USMR found a dispatcher. It also made headway 
against the narrow gauge. There is still a lot of track to 
be removed but the company isn't discouraged; the 
returns, it feels, have justified the investments. 

Making ‘Em Pay: Once the roads were paved and the 
trucks in operation, the company wasn’t satisfied with 
merely having its investment show a profitable return. 
In some instances, the trucks could have repaid their initial 
cost within a year, operating only a small fraction of each 
day, but the wheels were kept rolling for 60 minutes of 
every remaining hour. 

The unwritten law that fork trucks shouldn’t travel 
faster than 5 mph. didn’t seem reasonable to the materials 
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. versatile fork truck with “grab.” 


. freewheeling fork trucks that can roll anywhere. 


... Up to Date 


handling supervisor. If the trucks could go faster, he asked, 
why not let them? This worked out so well (no accidents 
in three years) that motor-operated, radio-actuated doors 
were installed. A small transmitter in each cab actuated 
doors as far away as 90 ft., enabled drivers to approach 
buildings on the dead run, pass through the opened doors 
at full speed and continue on into (or out of) the building. 

More and bigger trucks were purchased. All trucks were 
moving faster, hauling heavier payloads. New problems 
arose; archways and building tunnel-overs had to be 
raised or eliminated, passageways had to be widened, 
buildings removed; the trucks had to get through. 

An easily accessible, centralized storage area was 
needed. USMR reconditioned an old unused building, 
made it the hub of the new materials handling network. 
Goods were not only stored but were also palletized and 
stacked for ready movement. The tempo soon reached a 
pace whereby the dispatcher was carrying on more than 
900 two-way radio conversations every 8-hour day. A 
code was devised: common operations (those that re 
peated themselves every day and many times during the 
day) and buildings were assigned letters or numbers; for 
instance, “Fl-]-I” at Carteret means the fork-truck driver 
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Oronite 


PARA-XYLENE 95% 


has many potential uses in chemical synthesis 


This important chemical may be oxidized to 
terephthalic acid, a new dibasic acid useful as 
a chemical intermediate and in the produc- 
tion of polyesters, polyamides, and other high 
polymers. Inquiries welcomed. 


ORONITE CHEMICAL COMPANY 


38 Sansome Street, San Francisco 4, California 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York 
600 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois 
714 W. Olympic Bivd., Los Angeles 15, California 
Mercantile Securities Building, Dallas 1, Texas 
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Chemical Synthesis Possibilities 





Process 


Product 





Oxidation. 


Terephthalic acid. 


Formation of 
polyesters, 
polyomides, etc 





Oxidation. 


Para-toluic acid. 


Synthesis of dyes. 





Oxidation. 


Para-tolualdehyde. 


Condensation with 
polyvinyl alcohol 
for adhesive resin. 





Oxidation. 


2, 5-Dimethy/- 
hydroquinone. 


Stabilizing agent 





Oxidation. 


Terephthalal- 
dehyde. 


Resins by conden 
sation with diamines 
or sodium acetate 





Oxidation and 
chlorination. 


Tetrachloro- 
terephthalic acid. 


Flameproof 
textiles. 





Oxidation and 
chlorination. 


Tetrachloro-para- 
toluvic acid. 


Alkyd resin 
modifier. 





Chlorination. 


Tetrachloro-para 
xylene. 


Dielectric, heat 
transfer medium 





Chlorination and 
hydrolysis. 


Para-xylyl 
alcohol. 


For xylyl phosphate. 
Waterproofing agent. 
Cellulose ethers. 





Chlorination hot 
or in ultra violet 
light. 


Para-xylyl 
chloride. 





Dichlorination at 
boiling or in ultra 
violet light. 


Para-xylylene 
chloride. 


Lachrymatory. 


Synthesis. 





Chlorination and 
hydrolysis. 


Para-xylylene 
glycol. 


Modification urea - 


formaldehyde resins 
+ —— 





Chlorination in 
dark with iodine 


or iron as cotalyst. 


2-Chloro-para 
xylene and 
2, 5-Dichloro- 
pora-xylene 


Solvent and/or 
intermediate. 





Chlorsulfonation 
and reaction with 
ammonia. 


Para-xylene 
2-sulfonamide. 


Aldehyde resins 
Cellulose acetate 
solvent. 





Nitration. 


2-Nitro-para- 
xylene. 


Solvent. 





Nitration and 
reduction. 


Para-xylidine. 


Dyestuffs. 





Dinitration. 


2, 6-Dinitro-para- 
xylene. 


Dye synthesis. 





Sulfonation. 


Para-xylene 
2-sulfonic acid. 


Intermediate. 





Sulfonation. 


Para-xylene 2, 5- 
disulfonic acid. 


Dyestuffs. 





Sulfonation and 
caustic fusion. 


Para-xylenol 
(2, 5-xylenol). 


Making 
dimethyladipic 
acid, antiseptics. 





Acetylation in 
presence AICI, 


2-Para-xylyl- 
methyl ketone. 


Perfume bases. 
Pharmaceuticals. 





Ethylation and 
dehydrogenation. 





Vinyl para- 
xylene. 


Molding compounds 





Synthetic rubbers. 





GH GRADE 
MURIATE 
OF POTASH 


Sulphur 
and Potash Company 


Modern Plant 
And Refinery 
At Carlsbad, 
New Mexico 


Address all communications to 


ASHCRAFT- 
WILKINSON CO. 
Exclusive Distributors 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Cable Address ASHCRAFT 


NORFOLK, VA. 
CHARLESTON, S. C. 
TAMPA, FLA. 
JACKSON, MISS. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 





PRODUCTION. 


Story begins on p. 48 


ose 





CENTRALIZED STOREHOUSE speeds deliveries, eases inventory check: 


Brings Order... 


. it arose from these idle ruins that seemed beyond redemption or value. 


... Out of Chaos 


is carrying three one-ton boxes of 
crude copper powder 2,000 ft. from 
the electrolytic tank house to the 
copper powder refining department. 

New and secondary uses for the 
trucks were uncovered. Loading and 
unloading some materials from freight 
cars, once considered impossible, was 
successfully undertaken (in many in 
stances, it meant getting the shipper to 
change his packing procedure com 
pletely). 

Also, radio-equipped trucks soon 
became trouble sentinels, quickly re 


porting broken pipes, damaged elec- 
trical lines and other danger spots. 
Equipped with extra extinguishers, 
the trucks now double as fire engines. 
Says USMR: “Not a week goes by but 
that some new little trick or scheme is 
discovered or developed for their use.” 

While materials handling—especial- 
ly in an old plant—is a major under- 
taking, USMR cites these helpful 
ground rules to play by: 

e Time, not distance, is the best 
vardstick. 

© Storage and use areas should be 
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HELPS YOU BUILD 


TOWERS 


BIGGER, BETTER, CORROSION -RESISTANT 


This was a bie, exacting job for an old Haveg cusi U and 
a good example of Haveg's usefulness as a material and a 
process equipment manufacturer. The project engineers spect 
fied towers of Haveg to eliminate their major problems in 


the fight against corrosion 


FIRST, WHAT IS HAVEG? 


Haveg is a plastic material sold in finished process equipment, 
or as a cement for construction of plastic equipment in the 
field. It is not paint or a coating. Made from acid-digested 
asbestos bonded with special corrosion-resistant resins, Haveg 
is usually molded and cured into its finished forms: Cylindrical 
and rectangular tanks and towers, pipe and fittings, valves 
and pumps, fume duct systems, heat exchangers. Haveg takes 
high sustained temperatures (over 265°F. with a wide margin 
of safety). It resists thermal shock, seldom requires insulation 


HAVEG CAN BE BIG 


Because Haveg is a molded plastic with adequate physical 
strength for self-supporting equipment, large equipment can 
be made. Diameters from 14 inch to a maximum of 10 feet 


ee | oe 








can be built up in sections. The towers illustrated were 
assembled three and four high, with standard metal tlanged 
connections. Metal inserts for connecting studs can be em 


bees 


bedded in Haveg at the time of molding, However, most pipe 
connections are molded into the wall ready to take any 


-~ ee oe 


standard pipe 


ii 
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HAVEG WIDENS YOUR DESIGN RANGE 


sone saute» 


If you were to make a model of your next tower installation 
you would mold in many desirable features not usually pos 
sible with standard construction materials: More outlets, im 
proved trays and distributors. When you build with Haveg 


all this becomes possible and practical, Haveg is inexpensively 


> 


—— 
home ‘. 


and rapidly molded into the design, shape, form you need 


4 be to do a better chemical handling job. Openings, special 
bottoms are built into your tower sections by skilled plastics 
\ 


molders. Should your plans or processes change, Haveg can 

P 4 be machined and altered by you, on the job. Accidental 
oe 

mechanical damage is easily repaired, using Haveg cement 


and maintaining full chemical resistance 


KNOW THE FULL STORY 


Haveg has a proven service record in the toughest chemical 
services, resisting most acids, salts, chlorine, many solvents 
There’s much more to tell about Haveg and the way it can 
help you. A 64-page illustrated Bulletin F-6 is yours for the 
asking. Contains size and chemical resistance charts, de 
Ft. specifications. Write today. Also, talk to the Haveg sale 
7 ae ; i engineer whose office and phone is listed. Remember, Haveg 
‘ { a . : is a logical answer to your design problem in towers 


on all process equipment that touches corrosives 


ATLANTA, Exchange 3821 ¢ CHICAGO 11, Delaware 7-6088 


CINCINNATI 37, Valley 1610 « CLEVELAND 20, Washington |-8700 C @] os Pp  @] kK A T j @] N * 


WESTFIELD, N. J., Westfield 2-7383 TARDE Mate 860. 6 & fal. OF NEWARK 6, DELAWARE 


HOUSTON 4, Jackson 6840 * LOS ANGELES 14, Mutual 1105 Fectery: Rasnenten, Oe ay cst 35-8884 


PUMPS 9 VALVES = Pipe ouct HEAT (4 
SEATTLE 7, Hemlock 1351 © ST. LOUIS 17, Hiland 1223 RD > Ge EXCHANGERS 


*A subsidiary of Continental-Diow 


DETROIT 35, Broadway 3-0880 « 
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CARBON 
DISULPHIDE 
PLANTS 
to Serve You 


Stautter 


ee CHEMICALS ee 


ce a 08s 


With eight Carbon Disul- 
phide plants strategically 
located near industrial 
centers, Stauffer is ready 
to serve industry with 
drum or tank car ship- 
ments of High Purity 
Carbon Disulphide — not 
less than 99.99% Pure. 


Consult Stauffer’s Tech- 
nical Staff for complete 
information concerning 
Carbon Disulphide appli- 
cations. Stauffer—a single 
supplier but a multiple 
source — with 8 Carbon 
Disulphide plants — as- 
sures an uninterrupted 
supply of quality chemi- 
cals. 





































































































STAUFFER CHEMICAL CO. 


380 Madison Avenue, New York 17, NY 
oSalle Street, Chicago 1}, Illinor 

s 14, Calif 

Akron 8, Ohio 

San Francisco 8, Calif 

xi + Apopka, Fle 





HIGHBALLING FORK TRUCK heads for radio-actuated doors at full throttle. 


laid out so that trucks can carry loads 
in both directions. 

@ Make materials handling jobs at- 
tractive, worth striving for. 

Operating on the assumption that 
by taking everything away from a 
person that he has to complain about, 
there is nothing left for him to do but 
work, USMR has had some remark 
able results. The best example of this 
perhaps, is the truck drivers’ job. 
Drivers are provided with enclosed 
cabs equipped with heaters, fans, 
windshield wipers, lights and awnings 
(the awnings keep water from drip- 
ping down the operator’s neck when- 
ever he has to stick his head out of the 
cab on rainy days). 

The results? It now requires 17 


years’ seniority and an opening to get 
a driver’s job, while until recently such 
positions went begging. More surpris- 
ing and rewarding, says USMR, is the 
increased amount of material a driver 
now moves in a working day, the 
pride he takes in his job and his equip- 
ment. 

e Have more equipment than oper- 
ators and keep it on a tight preventive 
maintenance timetable. 

e Get the plant clean and organ- 
ized, and then keep it that way. 

But most of the time it just takes a 
lot of trial-and-error to turn mate- 
rials handling into a cohesive opera- 
tion that boosts productive payloads, 
slashes operating time, erases mate- 
rial loss. 







UNLOADING CARS by fork truck seemed infeasible but ingenuity paved a way. 
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ae starts from scratch with everything to 
make the best—with the woodlands, paper 

mills, bag plants, experience, skill and dependable 
supply of the International Paper Company, 

one of the world's great paper producers. 


Bagpok quality is a result of a quarter century 

of making multiwall bags for practically every major 
industry in the country. More than four 

hundred products ranging in cost from a fraction 

of a cent to dollars a pound are confidently and 
profitably packed in Bagpak Multiwalls. 


When you study your paper bag requirements 
look for these special features: — 


Cushion Stitch Closure —A Bagpak development. 

Preform Top and Bottom—A Bagpak introduction. 

Up to four color, high quality printing. 

Top Quality Paper—complying with Fed. Specs. U U-S 48 b. 
Assured paper supply. 

Range of sizes from 25 Ibs. to 110 Ibs. For light 
insulation materials, up to 7 cu. ft. capacity. 

Variation in plies to resist chemical and 

physical attack. 


And a range of Bag Closing Machines with 

capacities up to 350 tons a day. 

For full information write to Bagpak Division, 
International Paper Company, 

220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y., Dept, K-15 
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SELECTROL Checkweighs Every 
Package—Cuts Lahor Costs! 


SELECTROL weighs, classifies, 
and sorts your entire high-speed 
production — saves time, labor, 
and product. Over-weights and 
under-weights are diverted for 
correction — only correct weights 
move on to the next operation. 
SELECTROL eliminates over- 





weights, prevents distribution of short-weights. Write for com- 


plete information. 


“4, laxact\Weiglnt 


Better quality control 
Better cost control 


THE EXACT WEIGHT SCALE COMPANY 


Seales 


956 W. Fifth Avenue, Columbus 8, Ohio 
2920 Bloor St. W., Toronto 18, Canada 
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PHOSPHORUS (Yellow or White) 
PHOSPHORUS OXYCHLORIDE 
PHOSPHORUS TRICHLORIDE 
PHOSPHORUS PENTACHLORIDE 
PHOSPHORUS PENTASULFIDE 
PHOSPHORUS SESQUISULPHIDE 
AMORPHOUS PHOSPHORUS 
PHOSPHORIC ANHYDRIDE 


PHOSPHORIC ACID 
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ZINC PHOSPHIDE 


q SR\TS RB) PE . 
OLDBURY 
ELECTRO-CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Plant and Main Office: 
NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 
New York Office: 
19 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 


PHOSPHOROUS ACID 
HY POPHOSPHOROUS ACID 


ALKYL ACID PHOSPHATES 
( Alkyl Phosphoric Acids ) 


SODIUM CHLORATE 
POTASSIUM CHLORATE 
POTASSIUM PERCHLORATE 
HY POPHOSPHITES 


OXALIC ACID 
































PRODUCTION..... 
PROCESSES 


Sulfuric Recovery: An old problem, 
recovery of sulfuric acid from the 
pickling of steel, got a new look at 
the recent meeting of the American 
Chemical Society in Kansas City. Na- 
tional Aluminate’s A. M. Fradkin and 
E. B. Trooper reported successful lab- 
scale research on an ion-exchange 
process for converting the iron sul- 
fates formed in the pickling opera- 
tion back into sulfuric acid. Any plant 
using the new process, the two men 
pointed out, would eliminate a waste 
disposal problem while cutting down 
its requirements for sulfuric acid. At 
the same session H. C. Bramer, of the 
Mellon Institute of Industrial Re- 
search, and James Coull, of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, presented work 
they had done along similar lines. 
Their process, however, which is 
dubbed “permselective electrolysis” 
is an ion-exchange method operating 
on electricity rather than with chem- 
icals. They described the operation of 
a proposed full-scale plant, spoke of 
results of a preliminary cost study. 
With the electrolytic process, the iron 
is recovered in the form of a powder 
that could be used, according to the 
two researchers, for food supplemen- 
tation or as a raw material in powder 
metallurgy applications. 


SQUIPHNENT.... 


Thinner Thermocouple: Argonne Na- 
tional Laboratory's W. Gerard Rauch 
has developed a new thermocouple 
capable of measuring temperature in- 
side the fuel elernents of operating 
nuclear reactors. The secret: an un- 
usually thin thermocouple (only 
slightly thicker than a standard hy- 
podermic needle) that can be threaded 
through passageways not normally 
available to conventional thermo- 
couples, Here’s how it’s done: a con- 
stantan (copper-nickel-manganese) 
wire is inserted into an inconel tube 
similar in size to a hypodermic needle; 
the wire and tube are fused at one 
end. The wire-tube construction re- 
duces the diameter of the couple con- 
siderably and the use of inconel for 
the tube eliminates the need for a 
protective tube normally required. 
* 

Third Outlet: Pioneer Pump Div. of 
Detroit Harvester is out with a new 
design for two of its basic models of 
sealed centrifugal pumps. They fea- 
ture an optional third outlet back 
through the intake port that eliminates 
external piping. They're designed for 
flange-mounting on the outer surface 
of a tank or reservoir. 
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METHANOL 


a 


With the recent opening of the valves 

of the newly completed $20 million facilities at 
Sterlington, Louisiana, Commercial Solvents Corporation 
becomes one of the world’s largest producers of 
methanol, for sale to meet the growing needs 

of expanding American Industry. 


For steady, dependable large-volume supply 
of methanol, CSC is your logical source. 


High-quality CSC methanol, produced from 
natural gas, is being supplied at a minimum 
purity of 99.85% in tanker, barge, tank 
car, tank truck and drums to all parts 

of the United States from conven- 

iently located bulk and distribution 

points. For further information 

contact the Industrial Chemicals 

Sales Dept., Commercial Solvents 
Corporation, 260 Madison 

Ave., New York, N. Y. 








INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS SALES DEPT. ¢ Sc 


COMMERCIAL Soy veyyS CORPORATION 


ALDEHYDES + ALCOHOLS + ESTERS +© AMINES +© AMINOALCOHOLS 
AMMONIA «+ NITROPARAFFINS SOLVENTS * PLASTICIZERS + INTERMEDIATES 
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SAFE AND EASY TO HANDLE! 
NO METAL 
NO BREAKAGE 





for 

* MURIATIC ACID 

* HYDROFLUORIC ACID 
* FERRIC CHLORIDE 


¢ CORROSIVE LIQUIDS 


* 
ICC-43A SPEC. 
Tare Weight——34 Ibs. 
13 gallon capacity 

* 
Made with 
Natural, Neoprene, 
Butyl or other Synthetic 
Rubber Linings 

* 


Threaded or Stopper type closures 


THE GENERAL TIRE 
& RUBBER COMPANY 


MECHANICAL GOODS DIVISION 
WABASH, INDIANA 


Distributed by THE C. P. HALL CO. 
5147 W. 67th St. © CHICAGO 38, ILL. 


AKRON, 0. . ° CHICAGO, ILL. 
WEWARK, WL J. ° LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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DOUSING UNIFORMS: Repellents give insects the “go-away” sign. 


Big Test of New Repellent 


Last month, with no promise of re- 
ward, some 100 prisoners at Stateville 
prison in Illinois began wearing uni- 
forms inpregnated with insect repel- 
lents. Aim: to determine if the chosen 
repellent, M 1960, will cause derma- 
titis. 

It’s been the plan of the military to 
treat summer uniforms with the chem- 
ical so that troops won’t be bothered 
by disease-bearing arthropods (ticks, 
chiggers, etc.) or mosquitoes. Since 
health, comfort and morale are in 
volved, effective repellents have been 
the goal of research for a number of 
years. M 1960 has the desired “keep- 
away” qualities, but the effects of 
prolonged skin contact haven’t been 
fully determined. 

Hence the wearing trials at the big 
penitentiary outside Joliet, []. Four 
months of tests are scheduled, with 
the selected inmates (400 volunteered) 
putting en clean clothing treated with 
varying amounts of the chemical each 
week. The prisoners won't be exposed 
to bites of the insects at any time; it 
is strictly a dermatological test pro- 
gram. 

The Army’s Environmental Health 
Laboratory (Army Chemical Center, 
Edgewood, Md.) is conducting the 
tests, under the sponsorship of Re- 


search and Development Dept. of the 
Surgeon General's office. Maj. Gen. 
G. E. Armstrong of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s office and Dr. Alfred Alvine of 
the University of Chicago are super- 
vising the job at Joliet. 

Triple Punch: The U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture’s Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine (Orlando, Fla.) 
worked out M 1960. It’s a mixture of 
benzyl benzoate, butyl propanediol, 
butyl acetanilide, and an emulsifier. 

A gallon of the repellent, costing 
about $15, will treat about 14 cotton 
or 10 woolen uniforms. That means 
treatment isn’t exactly cheap, but it 
will likely pay off. 

Treated uniforms, which are ap- 
parently effective repellents for several 
days, will be supplemented by various 
other repellents that can be rubbed 
on the body. Typical of these are 
M 2020 and M 2043. The first is a 
blend of dimethyl phthalate, ethyl 
hexanediol, and dimethyl carbate (di- 
methyl-cis-bicyclo[2,2] - 5 - heptene - 
2,3-dicarboxylate); M 2043 has N.N- 
diethyl succinamate in place of the 
carbate. 

Combinations of treated uniforms 
and skin-applied repellents should 
give the American soldier protection 
anywhere from tropics to arctic. 
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Lacquer chemists agree that syntheti- 
cally produced solvents have the edge— 
on uniformity, purity, dependability of 
supply, and price stability. ; 
When you requisition Celanese n-Butyl 
Alcohol and n-Butyl Acetate, you get all 
the advantages of basic synthetic pro- 
duction—integrated raw material sup- 
ply, continuous operation, petrochemical 
quality control. You have the added 
economy of combination shipments of 
these solvents with other Celanese Sol- 
vents (n-Propanol, Isobutanol, Acetone, 
n-Propy] Acetate, 901 Acetate, Methanol, 
and the low-cost Celanese Special Sol- 
vents)—in compartmented tankcars and 
tankwagons. Convenient Celanese dis- 
tribution centers assure you time-table 
delivery. 
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PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


Manufacturing Chemists 
LYNDHURST * NEW JERSEY 





SPECIALTIES. 


Mernd: A RE rgpe: 


GRASS twice as thick when... 


LIMA bean seeds may suffer .. . 


CORN profits palpably . . . 


Treated: 





. seed is treated with disinfectant. 


. as result of seed pretreatment. 


Untreated: 


Payoff in Pretreatment 


When Stauffer pinned a “commercially 


available” label on its N-244 last 
month (CW, March 20), it did more 
than offer a control for white tip dis- 
ease in rice. It added a new member to 
the thriving family of seed treatment 
chemicals—chemicals that one U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture man ranks with 
hybrid corn, herbicides and DDT as 
the great accomplishments of agricul- 
tural science. 

That opinion isn’t isolated, for in 
ounce-of-prevention seed treatments, 
return for investment is strikingly 


good, Authorities estimate a $21 for 


$1 payoff in treating many grains 
and vegetables. 


Some examples of optimum yield 
boosts (from Du Pont): alfalfa, 
grasses and legumes, yields tripled; 
barley, corn, peas, yields upped 10%; 
cotton, flax, peanuts, peas and beans, 
10-30%, sorghum, 50%. 

Double Function: Actually, a fungi- 
cidal seed disinfectant has two func- 
tions: (1) to disinfect the seed itself 

kill disease organisms in or on the 
seeds, and (2) to protect the seed in 
the soil against seed-borne and soil- 
borne organisms that attack the germ 
inated seed, causing seed rot, seed- 
ling light, and damping-off. As it 
works out, a seed treatment product 
often (not always) acts as both a 
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CARBON BLACK CARBON BLACK 


CARBON BLACK st Si CARBON BLACK 
IN WATER + 0.5% IN WATER IN WATER + 0.5% 


IN WATER HERCULES CMC . HERCULES CMC 


After thirty minutes, carbon black mixed in water has shown noticeable settling. Addition of only 0.5 
of cellulose gum completely stabilizes the suspension and preverts settling even after six months 


THIS FCONOMICAL This photograph demonstrates the excellent solids-suspending 
CMC). By add- 


properties of cellulose gum (purified Hercules" 


ing merely 0.5% to the carbon blaeck-water mixture, the carbon 


SUSPENDING AGENT black remains thoroughly suspended—and will, indefinitely. 
Hercules cellulose gum has exceptionally high purity 
(99.5% +); is compatible with a wide variety of gums, plasti- 


cizers, and resins; is insoluble in organic solvents; and is uni- 


MEETS A HUN DRED formly high in quality from lot to lot. Write for testing samples, 


indicating proposed uses so we may determine the proper types. 


Cellulose Products Department 
AND ONE NEEDS HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


992 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 
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HIGHER VINYL ETHERS from Carbide 


Vinyl n-Buty! Ether 
CH, = CH-O-CiHy 


Vinyl 2-Ethythexyl Ether 
CH, ae CH-O-CH»CH(CoH;)C Hy 
Vinyl 2-Butoxyethyl Ether 
CH, os CH-O-CoH 4-O-CuHy 


Vinyl! Ethyl “CARBITOL” 
CH, = CH-O-CoHy-O-CoH4-O-CoH; 


Polymerize and copolymerize 
them to make... 


* pressure-sensitive adhesives 
* specialty resins 

*& viscosity-index improvers 

* pour-point depressants 

* oil additives 


hese ethers are available in pilot-plant quantities, Vinyl n-butyl ether can 
be supplied in larger amounts on reasonable notice. For samples and tech- 
nical assistance in using them to your advantage, call or write the nearest 


CARBIDE office. 


Other vinyl! ethers: vinyl ethyl ether is supplied in commercial quantities; 
and vinyl methyl ether, vinyl isobutyl ether, vinyl methoxyethyl ether, and 
vinyl 2-chlorethyl ether in pilot-plant quantities, , 


"Carbitol” is a registered trade-mark of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation. 


Carbide 


A 


Y. Offices ir aalalal ele), Citie 


Canada ei tha-ke Pl Mel aelsti: 





200 BUSH ST. + SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIFORNIA 
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hold asphalt emulsions 


can reduce your costs 


of producing 


Photomicrograph of 
Laykold Emulsion 


APA ERICAN 
Biteremnwis 2. Asphait 
ra -) tt 


.».DONnding 
agents 


Asphalt emulsions are more 
and more widely used 

for compounding of insulating 
materials, panel boards, 
felts, glass fibres, etc... . and 
for green strength in 
certain molded products 
such as fire brick. 

Why ? Laykold asphalt 
emulsions are stable, inert, 
lowest cost components 

you can buy. 


Write for details and samples. 


£. Providence 14, 8.1. Pevth Amboy, W. J. 
Mobile, Ala. Columbus 15, Obie Tucson, Ariz. 
Baton Rouge 2,la. St. Lewis 17, Me. Inglewood, Calif, 
Oakland 1, Cailt, Portland 7, Ore. 

Washington §,0.C. San Juan 23, P.R. 


Baltimore 3, Md. 


Seattle, Wash. 





SPECIALTIES... . 


seed disinfectant and a_ seed 


tectant. 


pro- 


Treatment of seeds got its start 
nearly three centuries ago, with the 
discovery that a sea-water soaking 
reduced smut on wheat. Brine treat- 
ment became standard practice for 
a couple of hundred years.* Then a 
Swiss botanist found that copper sul- 
fate did an even better job; his “blue- 
stone dip” wasn’t displaced for grain 
treatment until about the turn of the 
century, when formaldehyde came in- 
to use, 

About 1930 the organic mercury 
compounds got going. They inaug- 
urated a new era. Not only were 
they highly toxic to fungi and bac 
teria, they were also volatile, which 
meant that a less thorough job of 
mixing could be tolerated and also 
that disinfection of a zone of soil in 
the immediate vicinity of the treated 
seed became possible. Then the idea 
of seed protectants really took hold. 

Head Start for Mercury: There are 
two big groups of seed treatment 
compounds today, organic mercurials 
and nonmercurial organics. The or 
ganic mercurials, partly because of 
their head start, are more numerous, 
more widely used. 

The nonmercurials are considered 
less effective, generally speaking, than 
the mercurials. But they are less 
injurious to seeds if applications are 
excessive and are not as dangerous to 
human beings. (One thing that 
helped them along was the shortage 
of mercury during World War II.) 
Whether they'll eventually grab a 
larger share of the market—now some 
where around $10 million—is still 
a matter of speculation. 

Biggest in the business is Du Pont 

it has perhaps 50% of the market. 
The three basic trademarks for its 
products are Arasan, Ceresan, and 
Semesan. which is ethyl 
mercury chloride, came on the market 
in 1926 and was the first organic met 
country. 


Ceresan, 


curial widely used in_ this 
It was to a great extent replaced 
in 1933 by “New Improved Ceresan,” 
which is ethyl mercury 
Ceresan M, ethyl mercury 


phosphate. 
p-toluene 
sulfonanilide, 1948, and 


has eclipsed its two predecessors. 


arrived in 


Semesan is also a mercury type. 
It’s hydroxymercurichlorophenol. Sem 
esan Bel is hydroxymercurinitrophenol 
and hydroxymercurichlorophenol. Ar- 
asan, a nonmercurial organic, is 


* Seeds are still treated with water It’s one 
way to get at deeply embedded disease organ 
isms, Only last month Cornell University scier 
tists working at New York Agricultural Experi 
ment Station (Geneva, N ) came up with 
“definite schedules for hot-water treatments 

for at least 35 seed species.” 
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SPECIALTIES. .... 


thiram (tetramethylthiuram disulfide). 
Still another is Du Pont I and D Seed 
Protectant, thiram plus lindane. 

Tires to Seeds: Next largest is Naug- 
atuck Chemical, which is strong on 
quinones, compounds akin to acceler- 
ators for curing rubber. It. also has 
three basic tradenames, Phygon, Sper- 
gon and Thiram. Spergon, chloranil 
(tetrachloro-p-benzo quinone), was 
among the first nonmetallic organics. 
It made its appearance in 1940. Phy 
gon, 2,3-dichloro 1,4,napthoquinone, 
came six years later. Thiram is sim- 
ilar to Du Pont’s Arasan. 

The order of importance of other 
firms is not clearly defined. Chipman 
Chemical Co., Inc. (Boundbrook 
N.J.) will admit to third place with 
Agrox, phenyl mercury urea; Met 
gamma, phenyl mercury urea and 
lindane; and Mema, methoxy ethyl 
mercury acetate ether. 

Panogen, methyl mercury dicyan 
diamide, is made by Panogen, Inc., 
associated with Ringwood Chemical 
Corp. It competes with Ceresan, is 
used extensively on wheat, the seed 
that is treated most widely. 

Big in the field also is W. A. Cleary 
Corp. (New Brunswick, N.J.). Its 
product is Setrete, phenyl mercuric 
ammonium acetate. Companies with 
a similar product are Gallowhur 
Chemical Corp. (Ossining, N.Y.) 
with Gallotox; Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. 
Co. with Pentrete; and Geigy Co. 
with Gytrete. (Gallowhur holds the 
patent on the four.) Another of Gal 
lowhur’s is Puraseed, (phenyl amino 
cadmium dilactate and phenyl mer 
cury formamide). Pennsalt also has 
W-25 (lindane), and Penco Lindane 
Mercury 37-1 (lindane and Pentrete). 

Plenty of Competitors: Other sup 
pliers are Dow with Dow 9-B, zinc 
trichlorophenate, as well as lindane; 
H. P. Rossiger and Co.’s Agrochem 
Division with Anticarie, a halogenated 
benzene; Niagara Chemical Div. of 
Food Machinery and Chemical Corp. 
with Vancide 51, dimethyl dithio 
carbamic acid and 2-mercaptobenzo- 
thiazole; Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical 
Co.’s agricultural chemicals division 
with Mvcon, methyl arsenic sulfide 
H. ai Woudhuy sen & Associates (New 
York) with Merculine, phenyl mer 
cury salicylate. F. W. Berk & Co. 
(Wood Ridge, N.J.) says it is the 
basic supplier of phenyl mercuric 
acetate and methoxy ethyl mercuric 
acetate. 

Not in deep yet but with plans is 
California Spray Chemical. Just a 
few weeks ago it went onstream with 
a new plant in Perry O., which is 
expected to treble production of cap 
tan (N-trichloromethyl-mercapto - 4 
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ree guide for solvents 


This handy, time-saving reference guide for selecting 
petroleum solvents is yours for the asking. It contains 
a comprehensive list of aliphatic naphthas, paraffinic 
hydrocarbons, and aromatic hydrocarbons and solvents 
together with their typical properties all condensed into 
a file-type folder for easy reference. Saves time—guards 
against buying errors. Send for your free copy today! 


AMERICAN MINERAL SPIRITS COMPANY 
230 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. * 155 €. 44th St., New York 17,N.Y. 
8600 S. Garfield Ave., South Gate, Los Angeles, Cal. 


American Mineral Spirits Company 
155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send my Free copy of the AMSCO Sol- 
vents buyers’ guide. This does not put me under any obligation. 


Name ‘ 
Position _ 
Company___ 
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ORGANIC PEROXIDE 





DIACETYL 
MONOMERIC LIQUID WITH 


MELTING POINT 





97% MINIMUM ASSAY 


-5°C (MIN.) 


ACETYL METHYL 
CARBINOL 
(ACETOIN) 
CRYSTALLINE SOLID WITH 
90% MINIMUM ASSAY 


WRITE FOR LATEST PRICE SCHEDULES 


WAREHOUSE STOCKS CONVENIENTLY LOCATED 
THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 


LUCIDOL DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
BUFFALO 5, NEW YORK 


SPECIALTIES... . 


cyclohexene-1,2-dicarboximide). Cal- 
Spray calls the seed treatment version 
of captan Orthocide 75. Cal-Spray en- 
visions a future for it because of its 
low toxicity and because it can be 
applied to a large variety of seeds. 
(The use of many disinfectants is 
limited to specific types.) 

Newest entry in the field is Stauf- 
fer Chemical. In addition to its new 
N-244, it is licensed by Cal-Spray to 
sell captan (although right now, it has 
no seed forms). N-244 is, chemically, 
3-p-chlorophenyl-5-methyl rhodamine. 

Pricewise, the nonmercurials range 
from 60¢/lb. in large quantities to 
$3.30/Ib. in small; the mercurials 
range from $1.50/Ib. in small quanti- 
ties down to 80¢/lb. in large quanti- 
ties. Nonmercurials are usually applied 
in heavier doses and therefore may 
be more expensive per bushel of seed 
treated, Still the cost is normally no 
more than a few cents an acre. “No 
other agricultural practice produces 
such vast benefits for so little,” says 
one producer. 

Clash of Opinions: Helping to make 








Are You Acquainted 
With All These Various 
Borates, Concentrates, and Ores ? 


Each has its place in industry~each, in 
varying degree, provides boric oxide—yet 
no other supplier offers such a wide 
diversification, That’s because we are 
specialists in the borate field, One single 
source—with mine, research, and refinery 
—guarantees quality, If you have a BoOs 
problem, we have the answer! 


» 
TT a Se ee 


MANUFACTURERS OF FAM 


Bulletins, 
Information, 
Samples... Sent 
On Request. 


PACIFIC COAST BORA 


in every form... 
for every possible use! 


Check the Products 


of Interest to You! 
[-] BORAX Technical and U.S.P. 
| BORIC ACID Technical and U.S.P. 
BORAX 5 MOL 
| ANHYDROUS BORAX 
|_| BORAX GLASS 
[|_|] AMMONIUM BIBORATE 
| | AMMONIUM PENTABORATE 
POTASSIUM PENTABORATE 
POTASSIUM TETRABORATE 
SODIUM METABORATE 
| SODIUM PENTABORATE 
|_| ANHYDROUS RASORITE 
|_| RASORITE SPECIAL CONCENTRATES 
|_| COLEMANITE (Ore) 
|] GERSTLEY BORATE (Ore) 
MAIL TO: 


100 Park Ave., New York, 17 


ae ae ae oe ee 


FAM” PACKA 


“om NEW YORK 

X C 0 CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND 
PHILADELPHIA 

LOS ANGELES 


PRY a RET 





Fly Chasers 


WADING into the fight against 
flies is Dr. Waddy of the British 
Medical field unit at Kintampo, 
Africa, He’s sampling the stream 
for larvae of the simulium fly, 
which carries a blindness-caus- 
ing microbe. Aim of Waddy and 
Dr. Andrew Topping (seated) 
of London’s School of Hygiene 
and Tropical Medicine, is to 
wipe out the disease-transmit- 
ting flies in the area of the 
Volta River project, a giant 
power station in the African 
Gold Coast. 
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ECONOMICAL WATERPROOF 


LOW-COST MANY GRADES 


Physical and Chemical Properties —Standard Grades 


The properties of PICCOLYTE RESINS are: SPECIFIC GRAVITY—Has low specific gravity 
varying with melting point between 0.98 and 1.00 
5-10 c COMPOSITION- Composed essentially of poly-  THERMOPLASTICITY—A readily thermoplastic 


mers of pinenes, predominately beta pinene, resin. 


Grade Number Melting Point + 3°C 


ACID RESISTANCE—Inert to dilute acids. MELTING POINTS—Various melting points avail 
ALKALI RESISTANCE—Unattacked by 10% solu- able from 10° € to 135° C on the Ball and Ring 
tions of alkalies. ‘ softening point method. (Tolerance, 3° ©). 
SALT RESISTANCE—Unattacked by salt solu- COLOR—A 50°) solution in mineral spirits ap 
tions of varying pH. proximately color 5 on Gardner 1933 seale 
HEAT RESISTANCE— When held at 600° F for SOLUBILITY—Completely soluble in aliphatic hy 
six hours no darkening in color was observed drocarbons. 
SAPONIFICATION—Saponification number ap- ASH—Less than 0.1%. 
proximately zero, FORM—Solid. 
ACIDITY—A neutral resin, acid number approxi- PACKAGE—Solid grades in light gauge drums; 
mately zero. plastic grades in heavy, open-head drums 


Pennsylvania Industrial Chemical Corp. 
Clairton, Pennsylvania 


Please send me a copy of your bulletin describing PICCOLYTE 


Pennsylvania Industrial Chemical Corp. Synthetic Resins and samples of grade for (application) 


Clairton, Pennsylvania 
Plants ot NAME POSITION 
Clairton, Pa.; West Elizabeth, Pa.; and Chester, Pa. 
District Soles Offices COMPANY 
New York * Chicago * Philadelphia © Pittsburgh 


ADDRESS 





SPECIALTIES... 


the field ruggedly competitive are the 
various applications and differences 
of opinion on which type is best. At 
present there are three—dusts, slur- 
ries, liquids. 

The dusts date back to the 1930s. 
The chief objection to them is the 
discomfort and danger to health 
caused by their toxicity. In the late 
1940s, the slurry method was de- 
veloped (in which a thick soup coats 
the seed with the required amount of 
fungicide along with the addition of 
less than 1% of water). The seed re- 
quires no drying, can be bagged or 
sown immediately. In the liquid, or 
“quick-wet” method, a concentrated 
solution of a volatile fungicide is 
applied to the seed, thoroughly mixed 
with it, then allowed to stand for a 
day or more before sowing. 

e installation » «Pe While the slurry method was a 
textile and pore’ step forward, it doesn’t always coat 

- the seed adequately. Furthermore, it 
has not eliminated the dust problem. 
Thoroughly-proved by thousands of users all over the world to Seeds so treated tend to be dusty and 
hence toxic after the fungicide has 
dried. In the liquid treatment there 
or occasional use in large or small plants. is volatility to contend with. 


Address inquiries to: Equally on the negative side is 


this: there is no general agreement 
DAVE FISCHBEIN COMPANY, Industrial Sewing Machinery as to what treatment is best for each 


kind of seed. The result is that many 
Dept. 5E, 38 Glenwood Avenue, Minneapolis 3, Minnesota farmers are still leery of the whole 


seed treatment idea. 

Nevertheless, seed treatment is no 
mere fad. USDA estimates a poten- 
tial market of 20,204,000 Ibs., notes 
this “would have a value of about 

$15 to 30 million annually.” The 
SILICATES a @) °4 COMPOUNDING estimate covers only 17 field crops, 
so it’s on the conservative side. 

To exploit the seed treatment mar- 
ket, more farmer education, less toxic 
fungicides, better means of applica- 
tion are necessary. Therein lies the 
challenge—and a_ challenge being 
faced up to by scores of chemical 
concerns. 


be practical and efficient under varying conditions for constant 





. 

Service Specials: Emmet Technical As- 
sociates (New York) is now offering 
an expanded program of inspectional, 


nee” oi Red * consultative and laboratory services on 

when it’s 8) RYMET industrial hygiene, safety, sanitation. 

’ ¢ Foster D. Snell, Inc., is offering a 

the economical, detergent pilicctz, program to paper makers that includes 


development of special coatings, lam- 
Sixty pounds of DRYMET—anbydrous . inations, and adhesives, and design of 
sodium metasilicate—will do the same WRITE FOR equipment to produce these products. 
amountof work asone hundred pounds ay = e 
of pentahydrate sodium metasilicate! , ; : a 
You get approximately two thirds Plastic Leggings: New rainwear has 
more chemical value in DRYMET, been introduced by U. S. Rubber Co. 
yet eee price is lees, thon one fourth information. ; The outfit consists of a plastic rain 

igher at the producing factory! coat, hat protector, and full-length 


leggings that are held on by a loop 
over the trouser belt. 


COWLES CHEMICAL COMPANY . 


Aeht matali metal Cleveland 3, Ohio 








containing 

















Panel Sealer: Ford Motor Co. is now 
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IN INDUSTRIAL OILS and FATTY ACIDS... 


QUALITY PRODUCT—Swift’s industrial oil and chemical 
products are processed under the strictest laboratory and pro- 
duction control. Extensive facilities and experienced person- 
Vegetable Fatty Acids nel enable Swift to produce a variety of versatile quality 


Oleic Acid (Red Oil) 
Animal Fatty Acids 


Socata Aatite products and product combinations to meet specialized needs. 


Hydrogenated Fatty Acids & Glycerides SERVICE—In every phase of Swift's operation, service is the 


Larex (Swift's Lard Oils) byword—prompt, courteous attention to your needs . . . as- 
Neatex (Swift's Neats'foot Oils) sistance in solving your problems . . . prompt, efficient, de- 
Spermex (Swift's Sperm Oils) pendable delivery . . . interested follow through after delivery. 


Spermaceti U. S. P. COMPLETE FACILITIES—Three versatile processing plants 

Monoglycerides at Hammond, Ind., Chicago, Ill., and Harrison, N. J., are 

Sulfonated Oils equipped for high quality processing in volume. Nationwide 
: warehousing puts many items close at hand. Swift's extensive 

Wool Oils Spee y 

research laboratories are constantly at work developing better 


nti-Foam Agents ; 
“ ® chemical and oils products—to better serve your needs. 


Glycerine fr se : , ; 
Check the list of Swift's industrial oils and fatty acids at the left 
Tallows 


Palmex (for Steel Mills) 





for your requirements and use the coupon below to obtain further 
information on the products you are interested in. 


ONE TRIAL IS BETTER THAN A THOUSAND CLAIMS 


USE THIS COUPON FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


Swift & Company Industrial Oils Dept. 
1840 165th Street 
Hammond, Indiana 
Please send data sheets on the following products 


Name 
Company 


Add re 
Another of Swift's 


Ci Zone Slate 
Products for Industry : 4 
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.B: BRIGHTON copper works inc. 


621 state ave. @ cincinnati 4, ohio © grandview 4110 


designers and producers of chemical processing equipment 





SPECIALTIES. . 


using a vinyl resin spray on the inside 
of its automobile doors. The spray is 
applied to openings for window rais 
ers, latch levers, etc., keeps out dust 
and moisture. Dennis Chemical Co. 
(St. Louis, Mo.) developed the process, 
using Bakelite vinyls. 

. 
Protector: A new, transparent lacquer 
for protection of the surface of acrylics 
has been developed by Schwartz 
Chemical Co., Inc. (New York). Called 
AT-25, the new lacquer is claimed to 
air-dry in 15 minutes, (oven-bake at 
150 F is recommended, however) and 
to resist scratching and cellophane- 
tape tests. It’s available in seven 
colors. 

° 
Transparent, Waterproof: A_ water- 
proof, transparent cement for bonding 
polystyrene molded parts, and claimed 
to “fill in” irregularities, is now sold 
by Adhesive Products Corp. (New 
York). Glue is called Sty-Fil, can be 
applied by brush or pad. 

. 
Ready to Go: Ready now is Sherwin- 
Williams’ new interior paint, Opal- 
Glo (CW, Feb. 6). The satin-finish 
oil paint, claimed to have high cover- 
ing power, contains aluminum flakes. 

+ 
Bark Monger: Walker & Zanger, Inc., 
(New York) has recently become U.S. 
agent for Messrs. I. Cranadeiro (Lis- 
bon, Portugal), producers of East Af- 
rican mangrove bark. The bark, avail- 
able in fibrous and nonfibrous forms, 
has a tannin content of 38%. 

. 
Fertilizer Dozen: Tri-State Chemical 
Co.’s Springdale, Ark., fertilizer plant 
is due onstream by June 1. The $100,- 
000 facilities will produce 12 grades 
of fertilizer. 

* 
Tooth and Nail: Haelan Laboratories, 
Inc. (Philadelphia) has slated a pair 
of novel products for introduction this 
year: 

e Keeps is an anti-enzyme chewing 
gum designed to reduce tooth decay. 
@ Squeeze N Brush is a new type 

of package—a nylon plastic squeeze 
bottle, with a built-in brush applica- 
tor. Suggested uses are for nail pol- 
ishes, touch-up paints, liquid shoe 
polishes and the like. 

. 
Textile Resins: Nationa] Starch Prod- 
ucts, Inc., is introducing a new series 
of polyvinyl acetate resins for textile 
use. They are claimed to provide a 
clear, tough, water-and dry cleaning 
resistant film on a variety of fabrics 
and fibers. 


Better Practices: Within a week or two 
the Federal Trade Commission will 
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You needn't look far 


for Honeywell instrument service 


Because instruments have become such vital links in the 
production chain, Honeywell has developed a service organization 
that is the largest of its kind in the world. No matter where 

you may be, there’s a Honeywell service man near you... 

in more than 110 service centers spotted strategically throughout 
the United States and Canada. 


A wire or phone call to the nearest of these centers will bring 
help in a hurry . . . often in a matter of hours. And the service 
you get is expert. Honeywell men are trained, by factory 
schooling and field experience, in the most modern methods of 
keeping good instruments in peak condition. 


Frequent check-ups prevent emergencies . . . protect your 
instrument investment. The economical way to do this is a 
Periodic Service Contract, which brings a Honeywell man to your 
plant at regular intervals to inspect, clean and adjust your 
instruments and controls. Your local Honeywell office will be 
glad to give you full details, and to arrange a custom-fitted 
contract for your requirements. 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR Co., [ndustrial Division, 
Wayne and Windrim Avenues, Philadelphia 44, Pa. 





Honeywell 
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SODIUM BICARBONATE, us. 


Specialized Grain Sizes 





MONOHYDRATE of SODA 


SAL SODA 


Technical Service 


CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., Inc. 


70 Pine Street New York 5, N.Y. 
Phone Digby 4-2/81 

















you'll get more attention with your BG advertising 


It’s a fact! And your own research proves it... the BUYERS’ GUIDE 
topped them all in the Ass’n. of Nat'l, Advertisers Survey of Catalogs and 
Directories, It's the best read purchasing reference in the field. 


No matter if you're advertising in a hundred other places . . . or nowhere 
else at all you'll want this basic medium on your schedule because it’|! 
be working for you every business day of the year. 


26,500 all-paid circulation ...3 Directory Sections .. . and units available 
to fit any ad budget, Call your Chemical Week representative for your res- 
ervation right now! Published — September 18th . . . Closing — July Ist. 


Guide Jssue Of ean 


Chemical 
emical, ok 


A McGrow-Hill Publication, McGraw-Hill Building, New York 36, N.Y. 





BPECIALTIES. ...- 


announce its proposed rules for the 
synthetic soil conditioner industry. 
These rules are the outcome of last 
December’s conference. Public hear- 
ing on them will take place soon there- 
after to give consumers, manufactur- 
ers, and distributors a shot at them 
before they’re made effective. 
° 


Detergent Congress: To be held in 
France Aug. 30-Sept. 5, is a world 
conference on surface-active agents. 
Sponsored by the trade association, 
Chambre Syndicale Tramagras, it will 
be held at the Sorbonne in Paris. Fur- 
ther information can be obtained from 
the Secretariat General du Ier Congres 
Mondial de la _ Detergence, 70 
Champs-Elysees, Paris 8. 

* 
Pressure Dve: Du Pont is licensing 
(royalty-free) its Barotor pressurized 
batch-dyeing machine. Big advantage 
claimed for the machine, which Du 
Pont worked out to deal particularly 
with man-made fibers, is the rapid 
dyeing: batches that take up to 10 
hours in conventional processes re- 
quire only about 3-4 hours with the 
Barotor. 

* 
Chance for Chickens: South Carolina’s 
poultrymen are asking the state leg- 
islature to remove the state sales tax 
from poultry insecticides and fumi- 
gants. 

« 
Paint Preservative: Scientific Oil Com- 
pounding Co., Inc. (Chicago) is now 
selling Cunimene D-2747, a Rosin 
Amine D pentachlorophenate-contain- 
ing (50%) fungicide and preservative 
for emulsion paints. The firm is also 
offering a new booklet on the use of 
its various fungicides. 

» 
Raleigh’s Coatings: New paint manu- 
facturing company in Raleigh, N. C., 
has been established by Calvin C. 
Chunn. The firm started selling its 
products at its factory last week. 

. 
Plastic Cleaner: Permatex Co., Inc. 
(Brooklyn) is now selling a_ plastic 
cleaner for Lucite and Plexiglas sheet- 
ings, as well as other plastics and 
glass. The product is for aviation and 
general use. 

. 
Bug Sprayer: A portable, electrically 
operated insecticide sprayer has been 
put on the market by West Disinfect- 
ing Co. (Long Island City, N. Y.). The 
unit, Robot Mistorizer, operates with 
both oil- and water-based insecticides. 
Easily carried, the sprayer can also be 
operated automatically, has a built-in 
timer. 
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Manufacturing Engineers Since 1840 








Installation picture shows the Turba-Film Evaporator, Model No. 2, 
with capacity for evaporation of 300 pounds of water per hour 
at 27” vacuum and 30 p.s.i. steam. Vacuum and steam pressure 
can be higher or lower at will. Also available are a laboratory unit 
of 40-pounds-per-hour capacity for trial runs in your own plant 
and larger models as high as 2500 pounds per hour capacity. 


Cutaway figure shows rotor blades running full length of the 
Turba-Film Evaporator. Material enters at narrow part of the 
assembly on the indented rotor blades. These convert it to a thin 
liquid film which is processed during the few seconds required 
to descend on the walls of the evaporator. Droplets entrained in 
rising vapor are separated by the blades of the upper section and 
drop to the heated processing zone below. 


Distill, Evaporate, 
Strip, De-odorize, 


De-aerate with 


the continuous 


Evaporator 


The problems of moisture or solvent 
removal from liquids, slurries and 
gases give way before the turbulent, 
thin-film principle of the Turba-Film 
Evaporator.* 


Processing of heat-sensitive, frothy 
or viscous chemicals, solvents, latices, 
vitamins and “mycins,” juice-con- 
centrates and candies, is continuously 
done in a single, rapid pass. 


“Original” or vital properties of 
heat-sensitive materials are retained. 
Reduction to desired solids is 
continuous and automatic. Distillation 
shows recovery up to 99% plus. 


The Turba-Film Evaporator maintains 
“U” values up to 500, without vapor 
binding. The unit is substantially 
self-cleaning; just run it a few minutes 
with water; other effort is rarely 
needed. Please send for free brochure 
giving full information on the 
Turba-Film Evaporator. 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co., 
29 Vale Street, Orange, Mass., U.S.A. 





*Turba-Film is a trademark of the Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
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CW Index ef Chemical Output—Basis: Total Man Hours Worked in Selected Chemical Industries 
CW Price Index—Basis: Weekly Prices of Sixteen Selected Chemicals 





MARKET LETTER 


No one word can aptly describe current market conditions, but 
here’s the consensus: there’s scarcely a chemical item not amply available 
to all consumers. 

The dramatic change in supply/demand over the past few months 
is pointed up by the situation in some coal-tar products. Take toluol, for 
instance. Last fall civilian customers were hard pressed with only the small 
amounts not siphoned by the government. Now, although business is some- 
what better than had been previously anticipated, producers are still a little 
concerned over inventories. 

With directive action cut off, it’s pretty well established that the 
government will procure this month’s cut-back arsenal requirements via 
competitive bidding—as was first indicated here (CW Market Letter, Mar. 
6). Only speculation, at the moment, is on the question of quantity. Some 
reports, though unofficial, judge that the government will need only about 
114-2 million gal. during April—and bidding for the business will be 
competitive. 





On the other hand, benzol is apparently emerging from the valley 
of the slump. Although there’s plenty of material around to satisfy all 
requirements, makers’ piled-up stocks have been shrinking. Reduced output 
plus goodly quantities disappearing into motor benzol is easing the supply 
situation. 

Add too, the slight perking from some spring-induced demands 
(phenolic resins for paints; insecticides, etc.), and chances are producers’ 
problems—which not so long ago stirred talk of price cuts—may soon 
evaporate. Current schedules (about 40¢/gal.) for the moment at least, 
seem fairly firmly pegged. 





e 
Phthalic anhydride activity, too, seems less lagging than it has 
been recently. One outlet, alkyd resins, is likely to continue in a phthalic- 
sustaining role at least through the spring paint season. And a slight up- 
swing in demand from plasticizer makers is also contributing to a better- 
than-previous market picture. 
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MARKET LETTER 


WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS Latest Week Preceding Week Year Ago 
CHEMICAL WEEK Output Index (1947100) 123.3 123.4 126.8 
CHEMICAL WEEK Wholesale Price Index (1947=100) 104.2 104.3 104.3 
Bituminous Coal Production (daily average, 1,000 tons) 1,112.0 1,125.0 1,394.0 
Steel Ingot Production (1,000 tons) 1,626.0 (est) 1,648.0 (act.) 2,230.0 
Stock Price Index of 13 Chemical Companies (Standard G Poor's Corp.) 280.8 272.4 256.2 


MONTHLY INDICATORS—Production 
(Index 1947-49—100) Latest Month Preceding Month Year Ago 
All Manufacturing and Mining 
Durable Manufactures 
Non-durable Manufactures 
All Chemical Products 
Industrial Chemicals 
Petroleum G Coal Products 











Late last week, the government, through its Business & Defense 
Services Administration, skiagraphed the nickel shortage (see p. 80). Nub 
of a new amendment—effective immediately—to BSDA Regulation 2: 
defense contractors who obtain nickel through priority assistance, and 
find they don’t need all they get, must report excess stocks to Washington. 
If necessary, BDSA will then divert the nickel to other defense users. 

The same deal on diversion of use applies to any product into 
which the nickel may have been incorporated—including oxides, salts and 
chemicals. 





And latest Washington word on the nitrogen exnansion goal situ- 
ation (CW Newsletter, April 3) set Friday of this week (April 9) as the 
deadline for applications acceptance. Actually, however, more than enough 
applications have been received to cover the 163,000 tons remaining for 
certification under the revised goal. 

e 





On the heels of the prediction (CW Market Letter, April 3) came 
official word of a first-in-six-years price reduction by pioneer titanium 
sponge producer Du Pont. There may be more cuts in the cards as the com- 
pany comes up with additional process improvements, further expansions. 

Although part of Du Pont’s now-abuilding expansion facilities 
are turning out the ductile sponge, it’s expected that capacity operations— 
rated at 10 tons/day—will not be reached until mid-year. 





Sooner than that, however, the West Coast will have more sulfur 
available to it. In fact, Texas International Sulfur’s new processing plant 
near San Felipe (Mexico)—some 125 miles south of the U.S. border—has 
just started operations. The plant will extract crude sulfur from surface 
ores via the autoclave process. 

Currently, West Coast sulfur consumers’ needs are filled from 
Texas-Louisiana Gulf material shipped through the Panama Canal. Texas 
International figures it can truck sulfur the 300 miles to San Diego in 
one day. 





Output, initially, will hit 8,400 tons/year, but capacity, says a 
company spokesman, can be easily doubled. 


SELECTED CHEMICAL MARKET PRICE CHANGES—Week Ending April 5, 1954 
DOWN 





Change New Price Change New Price 
Propylene oxide, dms., c.l., divd. E... $ .025 $ .155 Grease, brown, tanks, divd. .005 0525 


uP 


Litharge, com'l, powd., bbls., c.l., Mercury metal (76 Ibs. per flask, 
works, frt. equald. *& $ .005 $ .1525 net, flask 


All prices per pound unless quantity is stated. 
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Save time with quick-dissolving HOOKER SODIUM SULFIDES 


get clear solutions in 15 minutes 









Your production men can work 
fast with these Hooker sulfides. 


taining 40% by weight of Na.S,. the nearest Hooker office listed 
Ihe solution contains less than below. For technical data, mail 
















| The flakes dissolve in 15 min- 


utes, even without stirring—and 
in cold water. They give a clear 
solution, free of sediment—ready 
for immediate use, with no de- 
canting 

Hooker sodium sulfide is a light 


1% sodium thiosulfate, sodium 
carbonate, and sodium sulfite in- 
clusive. It is shipped in 55-gal. 
steel drums, 600 Ibs. net. 

Hooker sodium sulfhydrate, a 
light lemon-colored solid in flake 
form, is completely and rapidly 


the coupon today. 


Using sulfur compounds? These are 
only three of a selection of sulfur com- 
pounds available in volume. We've 
specialized in sulfur-chlorine products 
for more than a quarter of a century; 


can help you with your requirements 











buff-colored material in flake or soluble in water and alcohol. It for sulfur chlorides and oxychlorides, 

solid form. It contains 60 to 62% is an exceptionally pure material and organic sulfur compounds as well. 

Na,S. Flake form is shipped in containing 70 to 72% NaSH. It is If you need a special sulfur-contain- 

lacquer lined steel drums, 90 and supplied in lacquer-lined steel ing compound in quantity, we may be 

$50 Ibs. net. Solid form comes in drums, 90 and 350 Ibs. net. able to produce it economically for 

steel drums, 625 Ibs. net. Before re-ordering your re you. To find out quickly, just phone 
Hooker sodium tetrasulfide is a quirements, get the facts on these the nearest Hooker office or write us 
| dark red aqueous solution con high-purity sulfides. Just phone today. 





HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 
3 Forty-seventh St., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Please send data sheets on: 
Sodium Sulfide 







For fast service, phone: cnHicaco 
LOS ANGELES 


eee onin CEntral 6-1311 
....NEvada 6-3826 







Bulletin 100 describing 


\ NEW YORK .. MUrray Hill 2-2500 Sodium Sulfhydrate Hooker products and 
NIAGARA FALLS .. nae « 6685 Sodium Tetrasulfide services 
TACOMA ... . BRoadway 1215 
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Company 
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Bugs, Weather: Can They Be Correlated? 


Insecticide manufacturers, formula- 
tors and salesmen are casting anxious 
glances at Texas weather reports and 
forecasts. Reason: their production 
schedules hinge a great deal on these 
prognostications, 

Texas markets annually more than one 
fourth of all cotton in the U.S. Little 
wonder, then, that the mid-March re- 
port of the State Water Board of 
Texas caused wry frowns: “Average 
precipitation, excluding dust, was 18% 
of normal over Texas in February.” 

For what happens in the cotton 
market can very well determine a 
slim or a good year for the pesticide 
chemicals industry. Although the pre- 
dicted drouth may reduce the cotton 
crop, it may keep down insect in- 
festation; mow down demand for in- 
secticides. 

Cotton insecticide consumption is 
far and away most sensitive to the 
proliferation of the boll weevil. The 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, estimates 
that the average reduction during the 
past 45 years from a full yield of cot- 
ton has been 10% because of the boll 
weevil. The reduction in yield due to 
all insects has averaged 14% in the 
same period. 

All Out for Kill: Contro] of cotton- 
damaging insects bulks large in spe- 
cific insecticide consumption patterns, 
For instance, between 80 and 90% 
of benzene hexachloride and calcium 
arsenate, around 80-35% of DDT, 
nearly half the aldrin and dieldrin, 
three-quarters of the toxaphene pro- 
duced goes into the lethal bombard- 
ment of cotton field insects. 

It’s true that in the growing of 
cotton no one has come up with a 
sure-fire formula by which to predict 
probable insect outbreaks, and in turn, 
the effect on crop size. However, there 
are reported a number of careful 
studies that try to establish trends. 
CW’s chart of the data from 1937 on, 
from a study begun in 1915 in Madi- 
son Parish (La.), is based on figures 
supplied by the Dept. of Agriculture 
and Bureau of the Census, and shows 
how some variables may affect cotton 
yield: 

e Winter survival of the boll weevil 
is an index of potential infestation the 
following summer. (The sater the 
number of freezing days, the fewer 
weevils survive. Counts are made in 
field trash of the number of weevils 
entering hibernation and those sur- 
viving by the following March.) 

e The insects that survive the win- 
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Creative engineering 
... dn chemistry 


and equipment 


L. D. BARNEY became president of Hoff- 
mann-La Roche at the age of 38 after having 
been business manager of the Wisconsin 
Alumni Research Foundation. His manage- 
ment background enables him to take an ac- 
tive interest in modern purchasing methods, 


DR. A. J. FREY, technical vice president 
of Hoffmann-La Roche, isa production expert 
with extensive experience in chemical re- 
search and manufacture. He has long special- 
ized in the construction of production plants 
and the development of efficient manufac- 
turing procedures. 
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Synthesis of vitamin A posed a complex 
chemical engineering problem for Hoffmann- 
La Roche Inc., Nutley, N. J. Its solution 
was an outstanding engineering achieve- 


ment. Pfaudler glassed steel reaction equip- 
ment, a small part of which is shown here, 
fulfills the exacting requirements for prod- 
uct purity. 


There’s nothing fishy about 
HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE vitamin production 


It’s large-scale vitamin A produc- 
tion—and not a fish within a mile. 

Just a few years ago fish liver oils, 
so nauseous to so many, provided 
the only means of reinforcing our 
diets with the essential vitamin A. 

Today it’s produced synthetically 
by the ton—and without a trace of 
fishy taste—by Hoffmann-La Roche 
in Pfaudler glassed steel. 

In 1947, Dr. O. Isler, after many 
years of research in the Hoffmann-La 
Roche laboratories in Basle, Switzer- 
land, synthesized the complex vita- 
min A molecule. 

Translating the 12 major steps in 
the synthesis into a plant-scale proc- 
ess was a formidable engineering 
task. Some of them involved unusual 
industrial hazards. All of them re- 
quired the most exact controls. 

The Chemical Engineering De- 
partment of Hoffmann-La Roche 
Inc., working closely with process en- 
gineering groups from such equip- 
ment suppliers as Pfaudler, success- 


fully completed the assignment. In 
less than two years, a full-scale plant 
was put into operation. 

Because of stringent requirements 
for corrosion resistance and product 
purity, coupled with the need for 
structural strength, Pfaudler glassed 
steel reaction equipment is used 
throughout the process. Its resist- 
ance to most acids and many alka- 
line solutions also reduces the ob- 
solescence factor greatly because it 
does not have to be scrapped when- 
ever a process changes. 

If you are in the drug, chemical, 
food, brewery, or other process in- 
dustries, and have an equipment 
problem of any kind, the chances are 
that Pfaudler’s 
process engi- 
neers can 
help you 
solve it. 

Ask for 
Bulletin 
894-E4. 


PFAUDLER standard glassed steel reactors 
have basic application in chemical plants 
the world over because of high resistance to 
most acids and many alkaline solutions. 


The PFAUDLER CQ)., Rochester 3, New York 


FACTORIES AT: Rochester, N. Y. and Elyria, Ohio, U.S. A.; 
Leven, Fife, Scotland; Schwetzingen-Baden, Germany 


JOHN E. MEYER is chief engineer of 
Hoffmann-La Roche. Having long been active 
in the field of engineering and construction, 
he is an expert in selecting the best possible 
equipment for new processes. 
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DORWARD 


Your Plant 
on the West Coast 




















TWO PLANTS with deep water 
docks on San Francisco Bay, 
ideally located to handle and 
store all liquid commodities. 





























TANKS of various capacities (near- 
ly 5,000,000 gal. total). Ware- 
house space available for finished 
products. 


EQUIPPED to drum, package, 
compound, blend, and distribute. 


RAIL, TRUCK & BARGE. In ad- 
dition to deep water, we are 
a adequately served by S. P. and 
Santa Fe railroads. Also truck 
and barge facilities for other in 
and out movements. 































































































Write, Phone, or Wire: 

















DORWARD & SONS CO. 














On San Francisco Bay 
POINT RICHMOND, CALIF. 


Save 15- a /b. 


on tech grade 
fatty alcohols 


(an eye-opener for chem-men) 
Maybe you do need the greater purity of 
NF and USP grades. If so, try CACHALOT 
brand NF and USP fatty alcohols. But 
perhaps technical grades will fill the bill. 
If so, try technical grades of CACHALOT 
cetyl, oleyl, and stearyl alcohols: they’re 
vacuum-distilled to the same high uni- 
formity that makes CACHALOT first 
choice in research laboratories. They 
cost less. 

You can use these aliphatic organic 
compounds as emulsifiers, penetrants, 
intermediates for detergents, additives, 
plasticizers, etc. Today's lower prices 
inspire new uses for CACHALOT fatty 
alcohols. 

The booklet on “Possibilities” tells how 
you can use these versatile raw mate- 
rials, Write M. Michel and Company, 
Inc., 90 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 
Basic suppliers to chemical manufac- 
turers for over a quarter century, their 
trade name for fine fatty alcohols is 
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ter lay their eggs in the spring. (It is 
the second or third generation that 
does the damage in June to August 
during cotton flowering and boll for- 
mation.) 

e Rainfall in the spring and in the 
summer means the weevils will flour- 
ish. (A hot, dry spring could kill off 
the new-born generation of a big 
carry-over of insects from the autumn, 

Adding, too, to the payoff in crop 
yield are such other factors as the 
quantity and time of insecticide ap- 
plication, the use of fertilizers and 
herbicides, the burning of weevil- 
infested field trash at the end of the 
growing season. 

Vegetarian Gourmet: Like the boll 
weevil, the cotton bollworm raises hob 
all the way across the Cotton Belt. 
H. G. Johnson, of the National Cotton 
Council of America, tags the bollworm 
as something of a vegetarian gourmet: 
“{It] is attracted much more to a 
rapidly growing plant than it is to 
a slow growing one that is not so 
fresh and green. This means that when 
conditions such as moisture and tem- 
perature are right for rapid growth in 
plants, there will follow a bad worm 
infestation.” Principal bollworm neme- 
sis at the moment is DDT; to a lesser 
extent, toxaphene. : 

The pink bollworm, another cotton 
pest, stalks cotton fields mostly in 
Texas and Oklahoma, ranging west- 
ward as far as Arizona, and eastward 
into Louisiana and Arkansas. Again 
DDT helps curb its damage to cotton. 

DDT (and toxaphene) sprays and 
dusts, too, have blocked effectively 
forays of the army worm. Ideal 
weather pattern for the worm—mild 
winter, cool, wet spring—resulted in 
the 1953 scourge of the Ohio-Missis- 
sippi, mid-Atlantic coast areas. 

Ubiquitous DDT: Correlation of 
weather forecasts and the demand for 
an insecticide becomes much more 
complicated, the broader the base of 
use, For example, some 50 to 70 mil- 
lion Ibs. of total DDT (excluding the 
approximately 25-30% exported) 
spreads annually into this broad in- 
secticidal pattern: 


1952 1953 

Cotton 29 35 
Fruit crops 26 24 
Vegetable and 

truck 17 15 
Other crops; 

cattle 13 12 
Household and 

public health 13 12 
Government 2 2 


The consumption of benzene hexa- 
chloride (100% gamma-isomer basis) 
edged up from 8.5 and 9.6 million Ibs. 


in the 1950 and 1951 crop years to a 
peak of about 11.1 million lbs. in 
1952. Last year, however, use de- 
clined to some 7.0 million lbs, At 
least one expert, USDA’s Harold 
Shepard, predicts that the current crop 
year will take substantially more than 
that—perhaps 8 to 11 million lbs. 

Besides use of BHC on cotton, in 
mixtures containing DDT and sulfur, 
about 10-20% funnels into the control 
of aphids, fruit curculio, and wire- 
worms. 

Inorganic Tailspin: There are few 
inorganic insecticides (as distinguished 
from miticides) whose sales today 
compare favorably with the organics. 
Two major ones are calcium and lead 
arsenates. Until 1947 calcium arsenate 
was the sole control poison for the 
boll weevil, though farmers treated 
less than 10% of the U.S. cotton 
acreage. Currently about 40% of the 
cotton acreage in the boll weevil area 
is treated with the organic insecticides 
and calcium arsenate. 

Consumption of calcium arsenate 
took a tailspin from 38.8 and 39.6 
million Ibs. in 1950 and 1951 crop 
years to 4.7 and 7.0 million lbs. in 
1952 and 1953. This year’s demand 
will likely hit somewhat above 8 mil- 
lion Ibs. The dip in calcium arsenate, 
in 1952 is attributed to (1) the after- 
math of oversupplies in 1951, (2) the 
rapidly growing preference for or- 
ganic insecticides that can be sprayed 
or used as a dust, and (3) generally 
low demand for insecticides that year. 

The lead arsenate market also con- 
tracted sharply in 1952; from 27.5 and 
80.2 million Ibs. in 1950 and 1951 to 
17.5 million Ibs. This arsenate helps 
combat various chewing insects; is 
used principally now against the cod- 
ling moth. From last year’s usage of 
16 million Ibs., USDA expects some- 
where between 16 and 30 million lbs. 
may serve growers this year. 

Hex on Hoppers: This spring there 
are critical build-ups of grasshoppers 
—serious enough to require chemical 
control—in 13 Western states. The 
dry weather in the Southwest this 
spring bids an ominous outbreak, 
since that condition favors the breed- 
ing of the hoppers—the reverse of that 
for the boll weevil. 

Insecticidal checkmates for grass- 
hoppers, locusts, and Mormon crickets 
are aldrin, dieldrin, chlordane, and 
toxaphene. These chemicals give dol- 
lar results—last year saved about $11 
million over a 19-state area threatened 
with hoppers. Still, estimators say that 
$6 million was lost in the same region 
because of these pests. 

U.S. producers continue to pour out 
insecticides to battle the hordes of 
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Sour Gas (HS) Sulphur Recovery 
Plant, Worland, Wyoming. 


...an increasingly important source 


The largest elemental sulphur producing area in 
the world today is a narrow belt along the Coast 
of the Gulf of Mexico. Large quantities of ele- 
mental sulphur lie in natural beds in Japan, Italy, 
the Andes Mountains of South America, as well as 
many other sections of the world. 

Most of the natural gas coming from fields on 
the East slope of the Rocky Mountains contains 
hydrogen sulphide rendering the gas “sour.” The 


recovery of the sulphur from this gas, thereby 


Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. 


75 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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purifying it, is a feat of chemical engineering. 
Both metallurgy and chemistry combine in 
Canada, Norway, Sweden, Spain, Portugal, Ger- 
many, Great Britain, Holland and Egypt to pro- 
duce substantial quantities of elemental sulphur 
from sulphides of hydrogen, iron and oil shale. 
This company has the largest single unit in 
the world at Worland, Wyoming, recovering 
elemental sulphur from hydrogen sulphide con- 


tained in sour gas. 


Sulphur Producing Units 


© NEWGULF, TEXAS 

@ MOSS BLUFF, TEXAS 
© SPINDLETOP, TEXAS 
® WORLAND, WYOMING 








Industrial and Scientific 
Research by Snell 


SOLVES YOUR PROBLEM 


Our 4th floor (1 of 10) 
Specializes in 


MICROBIOLOGY 
TOXICOLOGY 
CLINICAL EVALUATION 


Labels and Claims: 
Ingredients for foods, cosmetics and 
pharmaceuticals are evaluated. Sales 
literature and applications for stat- 
utory or professional approval may be 
prepared or reviewed. 

Initial inquiry Involves 

NO cost or obligation. 


Research Laboratories 


FOSTER D. SNELL, Inc. 


29 W. 15th St., New York 11, N. Y. 
WA 4-8800 




















penn-drake® 
white oil 


White Oils with unusual viscosities, 
pour points and other properties are 
a Penn-Drake specialty. Write us 
et If about your problem. 
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crop-killing bugs. For instance, con- 
sumption of aldrin, chlordane, DDD, 
dieldrin, and toxaphene totaled about 
88 million lbs. in 1953, will amount to 
at least 41.5 million lbs. during the 
current crop year. 

After recent experiences with large 
inventories, insecticide producers and 
formulators are apt, when planning 
future output, to worry more about 
carry-over than weather. But year in 
and year out, more and more are 
coming to believe that weather fore- 
casting can be of aid in production 
scheduling and in preventing un- 
wieldy—and unprofitable—insecticide 
pile-ups. 


Nickel: Nebulous 


In these days of ample supply, any 
product of the allied chemical industry 
that warrants a “tight” label is bound 
to raise this pertinent question: When 
will there be enough for all con- 
sumers? The answer as far as nickel is 
concerned boils down to this: there 
won't be enough to go around this 
year, next year, and probably in some 
years to come. 

This despite expansions of new world 
production facilities that are slated to 
boost output to nearly 50% over the 
pre-Korea 1949 level. For civilian 
users have been, and will likely con- 
tinue to be, elbowed away from the 
world’s nickel counters by insistent 
military requirements. 

Pointing up the critical nickel sup- 
ply condition is the recent action of 
one major U.S. distributor: allocations 
to his hard-pressed metal-plating cus- 
tomers were cut by more than 25%. 
Such responsibility for equitable dis- 
tribution of available supplies—after 
arrangements are made to meet all 
military and atomic energy needs— 
was undertaken by private industry 
soon after the government lifted re- 
strictions on distribution and use of 
nickel last fall (CW, Oct. 31, 53). 
Similar regulations, which had been 
in effect for several years, were also 
relaxed by various free-world coun- 
tries during the past year. 

Big Hike, No Help: The decontrol, 
however, was not predicated on the 
usual “adequate supply” reason, al- 
though production over the past few 
years, has climbed at a goodly rate. 
Note this pattern of increase since 


1951: 


Free-World Nickel Output 
(millions of Ibs.) 
1951 290.0 
1952 320.0 
1953 340.0 
1954 (est.) 385.0 


The U.S. alone siphoned over 65% 
of last year’s free-world production, 
with the bulk of it, of course, con- 
signed to noncivilian outlets. These 
same defense requirements—for jet en- 
gines, atomic energy programs, stock- 
pile, etc.—have, in effect, also taken a 
lien on the substantial increases due 
in 1954, as well as a sizable chunk of 
production for the next five years. 

For instance, the Defense Materials 
Procurement Agency signed a contract 
last year with International Nickel that 
commits the company to deliver 120 
million Ibs. of metallic nickel over a 
period of five years ending in 1958. 
(That’s in addition to previously 
signed-for shipments to the U.S. gov- 
ernment. ) 

Inco stepped up its monthly pro- 
duction capacity by 2 million Ibs. in 
December and is now delivering the 
newly contracted quantity at a 2 mil- 
lion lbs./month rate. International 
turns out about 275 million Ibs./ year. 

Emphasizing the U.S. government’s 
me-first attitude, where additional 
1954 production is concerned, are its 
contracts with a number of other pro- 
ducers: Falconbridge Nickel (11-12 
million Ibs.); Sherritt Gordon Mines 
(10 million); M. A. Hanna (Riddle, 
Ore.), approximately 3 million in ’54, 
the same amount in ’55, and some 
13-14 million Ibs./year by 1956. 

And this month, trial runs will be- 
gin at the government-financed, Na- 
tional Lead-operated Fredericktown 
(Mo.) operation. The plant will pro- 
duce about 2 million Ibs. of nickel a 
year—all headed for noncivilian uses. 

Currently there’s a busy hustling at 
the government’s Nicaro (Cuba) 
plant, which National Lead also runs. 
Output from there amounts to about 
28 million Ibs./year, but plans under 
way will hike that by some 22 million 
Ibs. more by late 55 (CW, Jan. 23). 

Meanwhile, talks are continuing 
“satisfactorily” between Nicaro Nickel 
(subsidiary of Freeport Sulfur) and 
the government’s General Services 
Administration. Probable result: new 
installations to be built at Moa Bay 
(Cuba) and at New Orleans (La.), 
which will add perhaps another 30 
million Ibs. annually to the free-world 
nickel pot. (The concentrate will be 
brought from the island as a slurry; 
the nickel to be refined in the U.S.) 

But adding up all present and ex- 
pected-to-be-in capacities, one indus- 
try expert pegs total free-world nickel- 
producing potential at an impressive 
460 million lbs. by 1960. 

And whether or not civilian uses 
will rake off a greater percentage will 
depend then—as it does now—on how 
much Uncle Sam must take. 
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It’s Experience 
that Counts 
in Building 


Vacuum Furnaces 


Fifty years of working with 
vacuum techniques . . . fifty years of 
building practical vacuum equipment . .. 
plus sixty years of making precision machinery 

. . are Stokes’ unique background for the 
production of efficient vacuum furnaces. 
Stokes vacuum furnaces of many types are available nial ie hei ace 
for melting and casting gas-free metals of extreme purity, vacuum melting furnece. 
high ductility and great strength; for sintering, 
annealing and degassing. Designs include furnaces for top 
or bottom pouring, for simple or multiple ingots, 
for centrifugal casting. We build tilting type induction-heated 
melting furnaces of 10 to 1000 pounds capacity; movable retort 
resistance-heated furnaces for degassing and annealing in 10, 20 and 


Operator regulates booster 
pump from central control 
panel. This is one of a battery 
30-inch retort sizes; two-zone furnaces with movable boat; and others. at 10 Qialinn Gass Semen 


* ° . in a major installation. 
Stokes Vacuum Furnace designs provide for future as well as 


for immediate needs. Ports for extra pumps, leads for extra 
heat input, room for larger crucibles, etc., are engineered into 


original equipment so that growing requirements and changing 


el 


conditions can be met at minimum cost. 


Write for the latest information on Stokes Vacuum Furnaces. 
Above all, visit the Stokes plant at Philadelphia and see 
at first hand the finest engineering and manufacturing 


facilities in the vacuum furnace manufacturing field. 


F. J. Strokes MACHINE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 20, Pa. 


STOKES MAKES: High Vacuum Equipment, Vacuum Pumps and Gages / Industrial Tabletting, Powder Metal and Plastics Molding Presses / 
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Pharmaceutical Equipment 
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SENATOR BRICKER: Will his bill breach a crack in the waterways dike? 


S.3lll—or Fight 


For the past 14 years, waterway ship- 
pers have been plying their placid 
ways along our inland rivers, lakes and 
canals, sheltered behind a wall of 
Congressional legislation from the 
forces that regulate the economic lives 
of their land-based competitors. But 
right now, a threatened crack in the 
legislative wall, in the form of Senate 
Bill No, 3111, may well disturb the 
peaceful existence of the waterway op- 
erators. 

S.3111, now in the hands of the 
Senate Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee, was quietly filed 
by a group of senators headed by 
John Bricker (R., O.). 

Briefly, $.3111 would “amend part 
III of the Interstate Commerce Act 
in order to remove the bulk com- 
modity exemption with respect to cer- 
tain water carriers.” Here is the way 
it would, if passed, alter the present 
“hands off” policy declared by Con- 
gress back in 1940: 

e Currently, a barger is exempt 
from regulation if he carries three or 
fewer bulk commodities in the same 
load. 

e If the bill is passed, he would 
be required to apply for a certificate 
with the ICC and would be limited to 
the routes he has been using and the 
commodities he’s been hauling during 
the past two years. He would also 
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have to file a schedule of rates. 

Who Benefits? Support for the 
measure seems to stem almost ex- 
clusively from a handful of common 
carriers, principally several of the 
largest now operating on the Missis- 
sippi River System. A small number 
of other carriers on other waterways 
might also benefit from the restric- 
tions imposed on their competitors. 

The railroads, too, stand to bene- 
fit from passage of the bill. Their 
position, long maintained: unregulated 
carriers enjoy an unfair advantage 
over regulated carriers who are re- 
quired to publish rate schedules and 
abide by them. 

Sen. Bricker’s office, asked to de- 
clare a position, stated that the bill 
was introduced by request and that 
the senator is neutral on the matter. 

Who’s Fighting? But S$.3111 will 
not pass without a bitter fight. In fact 
a mountain of opposition to its pas- 
sage has been forming. 

For instance, in an emergency 
meeting held in St. Louis March 17, 
representatives of 60 shippers, barge 
line operators and others connected 
with the barging industry, assembled 
to organize in protest. Outcome of the 
meeting: a new organization, tagged 
Waterways Council Opposed to Regu- 
lation Extension, was formed; its 
chairman: David Wright, president of 


Lake Tankers Corp. (New York City). 

The council, now composed of 42 
haulers and shippers, issued a resolu- 
tion condemning S.3111. Some of the 
reasons advanced by members in the 
council; 

e “Special legislation that would 
benefit only a small number. . .” 

e “Would lessen or destroy the 
special value of favorable geographi- 
cal location of industrial plants on our 
inland waterways .. .” 

e “Would increase private trans- 
portation . . . to the great injury of the 
water carriers.” 

Also, as a reflection upon the bill's 
not affecting transportation on the 
Great Lakes or on the coasts: 

e “Would cause unconscionable 
discrimination against . . . the inland 
waterways, and confer unfair and 
preferential advantage . . . on Great 
Lakes and coastwise (trade).” 

Chemical Concern: A CW poll of 
chemical company shippers who may 
be affected by the passage of $.3111 
reveals remarkable unanimity of 
agreement. With almost one voice, 
their replies echo the Waterways 
Council’s sentiment. 

Sample responses to the survey: 

e “. . . detrimental to the best 
interests of . . . the chemical industry. 
The common carriers’ efforts to pass 
such a bill indicates their desire to 
accrue to themselves a large share 
. .. to fix prices . . . at high level.” 

e “. . . would permanently injure 
long-established transportation meth- 
ods. Removal of this highly competi- 
tive transit system will hurt many .. . 
benefit few .. .” 

e “... would create discrimination 
against plants on inland waterways as 
no regulation is proposed for coastal 
or Great Lakes traffic.” 

Future Worries: Considering the 
relatively minor effect that the Bricker 
bill might have upon their activities, 
the chemical men may appear to be 
disproportionately alarmed. The prin- 
cipal commodities immediately af- 
fected would be coal and wheat, bulk 
chemicals to a much lesser degree. 

But real fear of chemical observers 
is that $.3111 would be the opening 
crack in the regulation wall through 
which future legislation—concerning 
bulk liquid traffic in particular—might 
gain access. 

But there may be no showdown 
battle on the bill at all; so far it’s not 
scheduled for definite action. What 
with the opposition that is building up 
and the fact that Congress is already 
buried in stacks of important bills, 
chances are that $.3111 will die abed. 
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specifications 


Harshaw manufactures to speci- 
fication dozens of catalysts for 
many different and complex 
manufacturing processes. The 
experience of more than fifteen 
years in helping to solve a great 
number of individual catalyst 
problems places us in a most 
helpful position, either in the 
development of the best and most 
economical catalyst, or in qualify- 
ing with large production capacity 
requirements. If you have a 
problem, perhaps a discussion 
with us will prove helpful. 


PROCESS 
Hydroforming Dehydration 
Dehydrogenation Isomerization 
Alkylation Oxidation 
Cyclization Desulphurization 
Hydrogenation 


TYPICAL CATALYSTS 
Aluminum Chloride Anhydrous 
Boron Fluoride Addition Compounds 
Boron Trifluoride 
Hydrofluoric Acid Anhydrous 
Alumina Chrome Alumina 
Molybdena Alumina Tungsten Alumina 
Cobalt Copper 
Mercury Magnesia 
Vanadium Nickel 











me HARSHAW CHEMICAL <°. 


1945 East 97th Street, Cleveland 6, Ohio 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES SEND FOR this 8-page book- 
let on Harshaw Catalysts 


SALES OFFICES Chicago 10, Illinois, 505 North LaSalle St. @ Cincinnati 13, Ohio, 6265 Wiehe Rd. @ Detroit 28, Michigan, 9240 Hubbell Ave. 
and Houston 11, Texas, 6622 Supply Row e Los Angeles 22, California, 3237 S. Garfleld Ave. e New York 17, N. Y., 420 Lexington Ave. 
WAREHOUSES  Philadelphic 48, Pennsylvania, Jackson & Swanson Sts. © Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania, 505 Bessemer Bidg., 6th & Duquesne Way. 
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DOCK CLASH: Even with police protection, only the brave work piers at New York. 


No Port in This Storm 


When the port handling almost half 
the nation’s shipping becomes strike- 
bound, it doesn’t take long for the 
chemical industry to feel the effect. 
Out for the second time in four 
months, the striking longshoremen 
have been squeezing users of the Port 
of New York. But, despite the recur- 
ring costly crises of the past several 
years, no permanent exodus of in- 
dustry is under way. 

Currently, importers and exporters 
with shipping problems are generally 
solving them by using other ports, 
chiefly Baltimore and Philadelphia. 
Operation “Big Switch” has cost a 
huge sum; by the end of the third 
week, total losses caused by the strike 
was estimated at $250 million. And 
there was no way of measuring the 
loss of customer goodwill. 

Costly Detours: Hardest hit have 
been the importers, who, according to 
customs officials, handle the larger 
part of the nation’s foreign chemical 
purchases. Delivery detours are prov- 
ing painful to those who normally 
skate on thin margins. And rerouting, 
only way out, means a_ ballooning 
haulage bill. Overtaxed customs fa- 
cilities necessitate transshipment to 
New York for clearance; result: added 
delay and dollars. 

One big customs house finds wide- 
spread bitterness prevalent among 
forwarders, traders, brokers and truck- 
ers. And, urging vigorous action to end 
the stoppage, the president of an es- 
sential-oil firm claimed his customers 
were “seeking products in other world 
markets.” 


84 


Disgruntled importers say that New 
York will permanently lose much 
transshipment trade; orders now be- 
ing routed through Philadelphia or 
Baltimore, as a result of strike, will 
continue to move through those ports. 

Although not all exporting manufac- 
turers were feeling the strike pinch, 
some were caught in the crush. Faced 
with the closing of two plants, one 
chemical producer official emphasized 
that financial losses were only part of 
the story. Other side: its foreign cus- 
tomers were blaming the company, 
not the Port, for delays and inability 
to ship. “There’s no mistake about it 


—it takes a long time to get back in 
the good graces of those customers. 
We are just about through watching 
one of our principal sales tools— 
customer service—deteriorate. We are 
seriously investigating means of di- 
recting traffic to other ports .. . and 
relegating New York to a secondary 
status in our future shipping program.” 

Ways Out: Generally, though, most 
port-switching headaches have been 
of minor degree. One chemical maker, 
although reporting no serious shipping 
difficulty, admits the switch has added 
about 10% to its tag. Another major 
company, which normally pushes 85% 
of its exports through New York, is 
doing nicely through Baltimore. A 
large rubber firm, too, is getting good 
results from other ports. 

One noteworthy point: none of the 
firms contacted by CW has had to 
cut production: only one foresees such 
action. 

As crowded as Baltimore and Phila- 
delphia are, it’s a general consensus 
that they are doing a creditable job. 
Making the most of the opportunity, 
these two cities are striving hard to 
lure away New York business. 

Even with all the bait on the hook, 
however, it’s unlikely the firms and 
fleets will come in permanently. For 
all its labor strife, New York remains 
an efficient port and her frequent and 
direct sailings weigh heavily. As one 
traffic man phrased it, “You can’t beat 
her banking and business setup.” 

Just what the $10-million-a-day 
strike will cost the chemical industry 
is impossible even to guess. One can 
be sure, however, that the disruption, 
delay and customer irritation will not 
be without effect. 


DESERTED WHARVES: Despite million-dollar losses, few will be lured away. 
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Try “Doc Barrett’s” three-way cure 
for production headaches 


The manufacturer’s lot is not always a happy one, and a 
minimum of production headaches must be expected in the 
best of regulated plants. But one of the best ways to keep 
these headaches at a minimum is to be a steady Barrett 
customer. “Doc Barrett” can help you in these three im- 
portant ways— 


Materials. As America’s largest basic producer of coal-tar 
chemicals, “Doc Barrett” controls uniformity and quality, 
and assures you a steady supply of exactly what you want, 
when you want it and how you want it. 


Manufacturing. “Doc Barrett” places a vast store of tech- 
nical experience and extensive laboratory facilities at his 


¢NNu, 


. 


4 
* 
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customers’ disposal. His skill and cooperation have helped 
hundreds of manufacturers develop improved applications 
and formulations for product improvement, 


Marketing. No matter how good a product is, it must be 
attractively priced to prosper in a highly competitive mar- 
ket. “Doc Barrett” can often recommend ingredients that 
reduce production costs without impairing product quality. 
You pay no more for these three added advantages of 
Barrett service. Your inquiry is cordially invited. 


BARRETT DIVISION, Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation, 


40 Rector Street, New York 6, New York. In 
Canada: The Barrett Company, Ltd., Montreal. [ aa 


Egon BARRETT CHEMICALS 


- CHEMICAL PROGRESS WEEK, MAY 17-22 
A BETTER AMERICA THROUGH CHEMICAL PROGRESS 
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BEPLIES (Box No.): Address 
NEW YORK: 330 W, 42nd &t. 
CHICAGO: 520 N. Michigan Ave. (11) 

BAN FRANCISCO: 68 Post Bt. (4) 


{/ MANAGEMENT SERVICES ©’ 


ENGINEERING CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Chemical G Petro-Chem Process Plants 
Industrial Waste Treatment Projects 
Air Pollution Abatement 
Special Mechanical G Process Equipment 


205 Grove Street Westfield, N. J. 
Westfield 2-7117 


to es nearest you 
(36) 
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EVANS 
Chemical Research—Processes- Products 
Development Problems 
Complete Laboratory—Pilot Plant 
Mechanical & Optical Sections 
Ask for new Scope Sheet C 
listing over 100 of our activities 
EVANS RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT CORP. 
250 East 43rd St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 





THE C. W. NOFSINGER COMPANY 


Personalized Engineering Service 
PETROLEUM REFINING AND CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES 


© Surveys—Planning—Process Design 
© Engineering Design—Drafting—Procurement 
* Supervision of Construction and Operation 


906 Grand Avenue, Kansas City 6, Missouri 


Wanted 


_ EQUIPMENT-sed-surplus | 


Wanted 














Chemist Good at precise measurement. 
2305, Chemical Week, 


Pw- 





Sales Manager-Agricultural and Industrial 
Chemicals, age 33, BS degree, outstanding sales 
record, Seeks permanent alliance with medium 
or small chemical co. Box PW-2341, Chemical 
Week, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 
Director of Reseorch- Organic “Chemist, Ph.D., 
30 years experience, in all, 15 years technical 
and administrative in all phases of manufactur- 
ing, quality and economic control in microbicidal, 
flame and water repellent compositions meeting 
Federal and Industrial specifications for textile, 
paper and paint. Excellent contacts and following. 
Desire association with progressive company 
equipped for drum and tank car production, 
Reply Box PW-2355, Chemical Week, 330 W. 
42nd St., N.Y. 36, N.Y 





Selling Opportunity Wanted 
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MANUFACTURERS .- «peared 


CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES 
Well known sales representatives selling exclusive- 
ly to the allied chemical industries desire a top 
grade materials napciiag. org ES = ae line 


crushers. 
Mid Atlantic omevienne 

RA2209 Chemical Week 
330 W. 42 St., New York 86, N. Y. 

















SAMES P. O'DONNELL 


Engineers 
CHEMICAL PROCESS PLANTS 
Design—Procurement—Construction Supervision 
39 Broadway, New York 6 








RRINE 
ENGINEERS 
Plant Design & Surveys covering Chemical Eles- 
trechemienl and Metallurgical Preduction; Indus- 
tiel Waste Disposal; Water Supply & Treatment; 
Analysis & Reports 


Greenville South Carolina 





Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation 


Project Research, Consultation, and Production 
Control BGervices in Biochemistry, Chemistry, Bae- 
Write for price schedule 
Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation 
P.O. Box 2059-G ¢ Madison 1, Wisconsin 
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SPECIAL SERVICES 


SPECIAL bees <r or 


ort Chemical H 
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Tankear shipments stored and packaged to order 
Bonced & Insured 
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WESTERN CHEMICAL WAREHOUSES 
1024 No. 17th Omaha 2, Nebraska 








USTOM SPRAY DRYING 
@ LIMITED OR VOLUME PRODUCTION 
@ MINIMUM COSTS 

@ 20 YEARS EXPERIENCE 


SPRAY DRYING SERVICE, INC. 
501 North Avenue, Garwood, New Jersey 
Phone: Westfield, N. J. 2-1829 


1) EQUIPMENT-sised-surplus 











Machi Ch Logl 


and Process. Everything 
item to complete plant. Consolidated 
Observer Highway, Hoboken, N.J. 


Rubber lined 2000 gal. tank cooling Coil and 
Compressor for Bleach production. W-2306, Chem- 
ical Week, 


from single 
Products, 





ised-sunplas 


Y WITH CONFIDENCE 





2 Pfaudier Glass Lined 
Reaction Kettles 


750 gals. and 200 gals. capacity. Jacketed, 
Explosion Proof Motors. Standard Openings. 
3 blade retracting impeller. Excellent con- 
dition. Mfg. in 1951. 


This unit is part of a liquidation of a 
complete chemical plant. List en equate. 


— “our 37th year” — 


Consolidated Products Co., Inc. 
164 Observer Highway, Hoboken, N. J. 
Hoboken 3-4425 N. Y. Tel. Ba 7-0600 





ORLD’S LARGEST INVENTORY 


MOTORS—GENERATORS—TRANSFORMERS 
New and Guaranteed Rebuilt 
1 LP. w 2500 ELP. 


FREE CATALOG 


ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO. 
P. O. Box 51 Rochester 1, N. Y. 


|) CHEMICALS) OFFERED] 


Chemical Service Corporation 


READY TO BUY 
Chemicals, Plasticizers, Solvents 
Drugs, rmaceuticals, Oils 
Pigments, Colors, Waxes, etc. 
CHEMICAL SERVICE CORPORATION 
96-02 Beaver Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-6970 

















JYERS OF SURPLUS 
CHEMICALS — OILS — SOLVENTS 
DRUGS — RESINS — WAXES 
PLASTICS — COLOR — ETC. 


BARCLAY CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
75 Varick Street New York 13, N. Y. 
WORTH 4-5120 











For Sale 








Filters: Shrivers, Snare, Sweetiand, etc. Perry 
Equip. Corp., 1415 N. 6th St., Phila, 22, Pa. 





—_——— Position Wanted 








AVAILABLE 
WORKS MANAGER 


Chemical engineer with post graduate studies. Age 
35. 13 years’ experience with a major pharmaceu- 
tical company as technical and administrative exec- 
utive in all phases of manufacturing, packaging, 
quality and production contro! in antibiotics, pa- 
renterals, tablets, liquids, creams and ointments. 
Excellent record in cost and inventory reduction. 
Experience includes reorganization, initiation of op- 
erations, selection and training of personnel, and 
formation of policy in both domestic and 

fields. Desires change to challenging position with 
growing and progressive company in the pharma- 
ceutical or related field. 


PW1541 Chemical Week 








330 W. 42 St., New York 36, N.Y. 


Stainless Steel Tanks—25 gal. to 5,000 gal. 
capacity—quick delivery. Quaid Fabrications, Inc., 
157 . Oxford St., Phila. 22, Pa. GArfield 
6-7630. 


Tanks, Aluminum, 500 gal. to 4100 gal. Perry 
Corp., 1415 N. 6th St., Phila. 22, Pa. 


Tanks, $/S—30 gal. to 8000 gal. Perry Equip. 
Corp., 1415 N. 6th St., Phila, 22, Pa. 

















Wanted 














UIPMENT WANTED 


8.8. jacketted kettle, 800 gal., 100 lb. pressure, 
variable speed, horseshoe agitator. 5 ‘feet O.D. 


. $8. Reactor, jacket press. 100%, Int. 
Reflux condenser, var. speed horse- 
shoe agitator, 


W2358 Chemical Week 
330 W. 42 St., New York 36, N. Y. 











THIS TRACER SECTION 
can be used whenever you are looking for or offering 


EMPLOYMENT 
PERSONNEL 


EQUIPMENT 
SUPPLIES 
OPPORTUNITIES 
PLANTS 
CHEMICALS 
PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 
MANAGEMENT SERVICES 
SPECIAL SERVICES 

The rates are low—just call or write 


tracers 
CHEMICAL WEEK 


330 x os St 


LOngacre 
NY 4-3000 
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BOARD OF STRATEGY:® Their planning led to stacks of contest entries as Wyandotte tries . 


Polling the Distributors 


“We now have a first hand idea of 
what distributors and their salesmen 
prefer in product literature and in the 
way of product information.” 

In these words, Horace Brunner, Wy- 
andotte Chemicals’ manager of distri- 
butor sales, summarized the signifi- 
cance of his company’s latest endeavor 
to effect a closer relationship with its 
distributors. The occasion: presenta- 
tion of awards, curtain ringdown on 
Wyandotte’s first calcium chloride dis- 
tributor contest. 


In the contest, which closed several 
weeks prior to the award presentation, 
Wyandotte’s calcium chloride distribu- 
tors and their salesmen were asked to 


* (Left to right) Charles Gerlach, sales man- 
ager, general products group; B. A. Williams, 
advertising; rman Diehl, advertising man- 
ager; Leon Dodson, calcium chloride depart- 
ment manager; Horace Brunner, distributor 
sales manager. 


express opinions of the advertising 
effectiveness of leaflets the company 
has offered over the past few years. 
In addition to picking the most effec- 
tive sales aid, they also were asked to 
give reasons for their choice. 

To spark interest in the contest, 
several prizes, topped by a $500 cus- 
tom-designed watch, were awarded 
to winners. 

Two-Way Street: Sponsor Wyan- 
dotte, well pleased with the response 
generated by its contest, considered 
itself a winner, too. 

Corman Diehl, Wyandotte’s Michi- 
gan Alkali Division advertising man- 
ager, expanding on Brunner’s sum- 
mary, detailed several benefits the 
company has received. Some of the 
basic objectives, achieved through the 
contest: 


e Familiarize the distributor and 
his personnel with Wyandotte calcium 
chloride literature. 

e Impress upon them that a series 
of leaflets was available for 
seasonal selling aids. 

e Obtain a first-hand concept from 
the men on the line—the distributors’ 
salesmen—as to the advertising value 
and effectiveness of small printed 
pieces such as the calcium chloride 
folders. 

e Get a measure of opinion from 
the distributor salesmen as to success- 
ful ways in which this literature might 
be used, 

e Accumulate merchandising ideas 
useful to all Wyandotte distributors 
in applying advertising literature to 
sales. 

Sharing the Headache: Also dis- 
cussed by Manager Brunner: his com- 
pany’s growing recognition of the 
chemical distributors’ problems and 
needs. In particular, he pointed out 


use as 


BOARD OF JUDGES: Their decision led to presentation of first prize by Dodson (left) to winner -R. H. Parsons. 
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Apvertisinc SALes Mcr. BB. E. Sawyer 
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PROMOTION & 
Researcn Mcr. F. E. Lesner 
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Rhodes-Haverty Bidg., Walnut 5778-2883 


Chicago 11 Alfred D. Becker, ZJr., 
Steven J. Shaw, 5620 N. Michigan Ave. 
Mohawk 4-5800 


Cleveland 15 . Vaughan K. Dissette, 
1610 Hanna Bldg. . Superior 7000 

Dallas | James Cash, a National 
Bank Bidg., Prospect 1-606 


Los les 17 Jos. H. Allen, 1111 
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H. L. Brown, L. Charles Todaro, 330 
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Woodward 2-1793 


Pittsburgh 22 738 Oliver Bldg., 
Atlantic 1-4707 


St. Louis 8 . 3615 Olive 8t., 
‘Continental ‘Bldg., Lucas 4867 


Knox Armstrong 








DISTRIBUTION. 


that it was only 18 months ago that 
Wyandotte established a distributor 
department. Since then, it has been 
stepping up its efforts to serve its 
distributors in accordance with their 
practical needs. 

Repeat Performance? Looking 
ahead, Diehl revealed that the results 
of the contest will also be of great help 
in accomplishing another Wyandotte 
objective: revision, throughout this 
year and next, of all company calcium 
chloride literature. 

“Coming right from the sales front,” 
averred Diehl, “the new information 
will be applied to drafting exactly the 
type of sales literature most conducive 
in assisting the salesman in his selling 
efforts.” 

Anent the probability of future dis- 
tributor contests: “The interest dis- 
played by our distributors has caused 
us to seriously consider making this 
contest an annual affair.” 


New Trademark 


Owens-Illinois Glass Co. signalled the 
start of an intensified market develop- 
ment program with the introduction 
this week of a new trademark, con- 
sisting of a large “O” with an “I” in 
the center. This replaces the former 
trademark which was a_ horizontal 
diamond-shaped sign. The words 
“Glass Company” will no longer be 
part of the company’s public identity. 

The new marketing program was 
put into effect after a market survey 
among O-I customers revealed that 
many were unaware of the full scope 
of product lines carried by O-I and 
its two other units, the Kimble Glass 
Co. and the Libby Glass Div. 

The new advertising and marketing 
push is expected to: 

e Establish the parental role of O-I 
in the varied fields in which the com- 
pany operates, and emphasize the 
products the family produces. 

¢ Coordinate all marketing activi- 
ties of the O-I family, including the 
discovery of new markets, develop- 
ment of new products and new prod- 
uct uses. 

- 


Distribution Expansions: Marketing 
shifts in the news: 

e Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. 
will open a Chemical Div. sales office 
for the Southeastern market with 
headquarters in Atlanta, Ga. 

e St. Regis Paper Co. will build a 
multiwall bag manufacturing plant on 
a recently acquired 2l-acre site in 
Franklin, Va. 

© Mathieson Chemical Corp. has 
completed an anhydrous ammonia 
bulk storage plant at Enfield, N.C. 
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STANDARD 
or 
PuRITY 


FINE CHEMICALS 











LONG KNOWN for its high purity, Baker 
& Adamson Potassium Acetate is now 
available in a special new spray-dried 
form which has improved physical 
characteristics. 


EXTENSIVE SPRAY-DRYING FACILITIES 
have been recently installed at Baker & 
Adamson Works in Marcus Hook, Pa., for 
the production of this and many other 
B&A Fine Chemicals. They result in a 
Potassium Acetate of superior quality and 
maximum uniformity of particle size, 
answering the most exacting process 
requirements, 


B&A POTASSIUM ACETATE is a free- 
flowing powder, assaying a minimum of 


99% KC2H 30x, and is extremely low in 


y POTASSIUM 
ACETATE 


... A New “High” in Purity and Uniformity 


objectionable impurities such as iron and 
heavy metals. Chemicals, electronics, 
leather, metal fabricating and finishing, 
pharmaceuticals, plastics and resins, pulp 
and paper, and textiles are some of the 
products and processes now using it. 


PERHAPS YOU, TOO, CAN use high 
purity Potassium Acetate to advantage. 
You can be sure of the quality . . . sure of 
the source . . . when you specify B&A. 
For samples, further information, or im- 
mediate shipments, write or phone the 


nearest B&A office listed below. 


BAKER & ADAMSON 4c Qemicale 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 

40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
Offices: Albany* ¢ Atlanta * Baltimore* * Birmingham* ¢* Boston® ¢ Bridgeport® * Buffalo* 
Charlotte* * Chicago* * Cleveland* * Denver* * Detroit* * Houston* * Jacksonville * Kalamazoo 
Los Angeles* * Minneapolis * New York* * Philadelphia*® * Pittsburgh*® * Providence* * St. Louis*® 

San Francisco* * Seattle * Yakima (Wash.) 
In Wisconsin: General Chemical Company, Inc., Milwaukee 

In Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited * Montreal* * Toeronto* * Vancovver* 
SETTING THE PACE IN CHEMICAL PURITY SINCE 1882 


*Complete stocks carried here 


Clip this coupon to your company letter- 
head and mail today! f ome | 


Please send fur- 


ther information 
f 


on B&A Potassium lied 
Acetate: hemical 


) 
I am interested in the 
[] N.F. Grade [9 Technical Grade 
I would like to receive 


() Data Sheet C) Sample 


I plan to use this material for 


Name—— 

Title 

Company 

Address we 
City_— Zone. 


State cw.4 
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Napthenates 

(Cobalt, iron, Lead, Manganese, 
Calcium, and Zinc)... the 
traditional driers. 


Octoates 

(Calcium, Cobalt, Lead and 
Zine)... metallic salts of 
2-ethylhexoic acid (with definite 
composition), have low viscosity, 
light color, no residual odor, 
excellent drying power under 
high humidity. 


Witalls® 


(Cobalt, iron, Lead, Manganese) 
... made with highly refined 

tall oil acids. Pound for pound 
replacements of naphthenotes, 


Odorless 


(Cobalt, Lead, Manganese)... 
very low odor level for 
non-smelly paints. 
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Accurate metal content 
Excellent compatibility 
Stability in solution 
Low viscosity 
Light color 

...and High drying power 


From raw materials to high-quality finished product, every 
Witco Drier is subjected to the strictest quality control. This is 
your guarantee that every order will conform to your highest 
specifications for purity, uniformity and dependability. Write 
today for new Witco Drier Bulletin. And for assistance with 
your formulation problems, consult Witco’s complete 

technical service laboratories. 


WITCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


“AT Re 
“a[Do5? een 


Akron + Sen Francisco » London and Manchester, England 





